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Foreword 



This publication reflects the continuing effort of the joint Council ahd 
the University of Minnesota Center for E^onomic Education to keep 
economic educators abreast of the latest noncomputep games and 
simulations for teaching economics to elementary and secondary 
school students. 

Since simulations and games have been widely accepted and used by 
'many educators, this edition places less emphasis on ihe'^how to do it" 
aspects of classroom games than did previous editions. Also, the section 
dealing wfth research on games and simulations has-been condensed. |t 
now essentially consists of an annotated bibliogra^ft^f^ of recently 
published studies of games and simulations. However, those doing 
reseBPch in'this f»eld should note that an extensive^nnotated bibliogra- 
phy of relevant unpublished research studies is available frorii the 
University of Itlinnesota Center for Economic Education. The heart,of 
this monograph is an annotated 'list of games and simulations in 
economics, and jhe monograph closes with listings o| other relevant 
bibliographies, current journals, and newsletters as well as the current 
.iddresses of publishers whose games and simulations are included* in 
ttic annotated list. Educators seeking n^ew and usefuFsimulatibn materi- 
als with which to teach basic economic concepts, should find this 
monograph a valuable tool. ^ 

; William E. Becker Jr. * 

° Associate Profe;>sor of Economics, 
Indiana University ^ 
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and simulations at the University of Minnesota's Center for Economic • 
Education. This center, (»tabltshed in 1961 as an affiliate of the Joint 
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Mark Schog for locating material and organizing it for the purposes of 
. this monograph. 

S. Stowell Symmes 
Director of School Services 
. Joint Council on Economic Education 
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Introduction 



Classroom use of educational games and^sknulations iVno longer in 
its infancy. It has been nearly a decade since the first edition of^this' 
bibliography was published. In education, yesterday's innovations often 
lose ^K)puldifity as fast as yesterday's baseball hero. However, this has 
not been true of games and simulations. Following their introduction tO/ 
precollege classrooms in the middle sixties, discussion of their educa- 
tional worth increased steadily. During the middle and late seventies 
interest in the use of games and simulations consolidated. Many 
teachers now use them, and new games are constantly being de- 
veloped. 

Because of the continuing popularity of games and .simulations, the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, recognizing its responsibility to 
provfde educators with up^to-date information on all facets of eco- 
nomic education, has decided to Issue'a third edition of its bibliography 
on the siibject. 

I13 September 1970, the Joint Council designated the Center for 
Economic Education at the University of ivtinnesota as the national 
depository fey games and simulations in economic education. In the 
years since, the Center has been purchasing and reviewing simulations 
and games relating to economics. 

« 

Crit#ria for Inclusion 

The simulations and games found in this publication yvere included (or 
excluded) according to the following criteria.* ^ 

1. The simulation or game had to meet a working definition estab- 
lished by the Centec for the terms/'educationM simulation,'' "game," 
and/or ''simulation-game..'' Literature in the field abounds with con- 
troversy over what is Meant by these words. The developers of. this 
project found the'fbllowing definitions of value f/* ' * 

A (earning game is .a model of student interaction w^ich 
usually involves a "winner," and the winner is a person who* 
has learned enough content to win the ^arne. The game 
essentially provides a competitive setting for the learning of x, 
subject matter. 

simulations are attempts to model a portion of reality in.ah- 
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artificial or simulated situation by reproducing the social, 
economic, or political processes of particular systems of social 
interaction. Students assume roles in the system and try to 
.understand how the system operates by participating in it as 
memberj^ not as observers. 

A simulation-game is a combination of these models that tries 
to use the role-playing features of simulations for learning how 
a system operates and the competitive nature of games to 
enhance student motivation. Most exercises available and 
mentioned in this publication have both oi these characteris- 
tics. 4^. 

2. The exercise had to involve the use of economic behavior, goals, 
and/or concepts. This gave our project a very bro«d range: some of the 
gdmes and simulations are restricted entirely to simulating economic 
behavior; others deal with problems or concepts in ecology, urban 
planning, and history. No matter how diverse the range of subjeds 
covered, the ganies and simulations selected involve, at a minimum, 
decisions about allocations and actioVis in response to scarcities of 
supply. This crUerion allowed our project sufficient breadth of purpose 
to serve a variety of teacliing needs as well a» sufficient narrowness of 
purpose to give ihe'^publicaiion a central focus. 

3. The game or simulation had to be applicable to many educational 
situations. Although this volume includes exercises primarily for the 
elementary amd secondary levels, some can be used In colleges'as well. 
Business management games and advanced undergraduate or graduate 
level simulations were e)^luded. ^ 

. 4. All the exercises included had lor be commercially and/or publicly 
available. This was the most stringent test. In most other bibliographies 
and publications dealing with games and simulations, many of the 
exercise* are, unfortunately, not publicly available. In many instances, 
the exercises do not ever become available; therefore readers begin to 
doubt the credibility and usefulness of refierence documents. 

Undoubtedly, this project has ended with some errors of omission. 
Mu(+i excellent work is done by individuals and schools that never- 
receives publicity and that is nev^r exposed to the outside world. . 
Moreover much is written and published but never widely distributed. 

How to Ute This Publication 

Following the present introduction. Chapter 2 deals with constructing, 
selecting, and using games in the classroom. After a brief statement on 
how lb make the most effective use of games and siniulations, there is a 
bibliography that tells readers where more detailed descriptions may be 
(^)und. / 

C h4f)l(/r 3 provides a summary of findings and annotations in current 
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on instructional games and simulations in economics and the 
dted social sciences. This section can be useful to any educator, but 
should be of greatest interest to anyone wishing to conduct research. 
• Chapter 4 Contains an anr^otated.list of all currently available simula- 
tions and games (or theteachirrg of economics and related topics that fit ^ 
the "Criteria'for Inclusion." This is the heart of the present publication. 
Each iinpotation gives the title of the simulation/game and its source, 
subject matter, grade level(s), approximate playing time, cost, number 
of participants needed, as well as^ description of it$ procedures'and 
. objectives. ^^^^.-'^'^ ^ 

Chaptet 5 lists other published games and simulations, bibliogra- 
phies, and journals that address themselves to questions about games 
^n^f^simulations. It also gives the names and addresses of publishers 
and/or distributors of the educational games and simulations men- 
tioned. 

We hope that this publication answers a real need in the fi^ld of 
economic education. We recognize that the use and availability of 
games and simulations in economic education will continue to change. 
Consequently, we intend that this publication, particularly the bibliog- 
raphy, be revised every two or three years to reflect these changes. We 
also hope that readers will provide us with the nam^s and producers of 
additional simulations and games as they learn of their existence. Please 
send the relevant information to - 

Specialized Center for Games and Simulations in Economics 
. University of Minnesota 
1169 Business Administration Building 
271 Nineteenth Avenue South 

Minneapolis. MN 55455 * . ^ 



Choosing and Using 
Games and Simuiatiohs 
for Teactiing Economics 

« 

Simulations and games may be new to some teachers. Many may not 
know how or when to me them, what can be gained from their use, op 
how to expect a class of students to react when participating in such In 
activity. While the Center for Economic Education at the University of 
Minnesota was engaged in this project, a number of helpful guidelines 
or insights, about these matters Began to startd out ' 

First of all, what is educational simulation-gaming and what can it 
accomplish? Paul Twelker has made the following statement about the 
potential of simulation in learning: ''Simulation is a means for lehing 
learners experience things that otherwise might remain beyond their, 
imagination^ a means to practice skills safely and without embarrass- 
ment " ^ f 

In order to gain maximum benefit from the use of simulation-games 
in the classroom, teachers must realize that games and simulations 
requin^ as much or more teac^'^r preparation time as. do most other 
classroom techniques. They also require a change in the teacher's 
classroom role, careful organization, and clearjnstructional objectives. 
Games and simulations are not helpful in isolation; they must be used in 
conjunction with other activities in a carefully planned curriculum unit 
in order to be most effective. 

The procedures for using simulations and games can be grouped into 
four steps: (1) teacher preparation, (2)'student orientation, (3) playing 
the exercise, and (4) review Session. 

Teacher Preparation 

Teacher preparation^ is probably the most important element that 
determines the-success of a ^,ame or simulation. The teacher must have 
enough Understanding of the activity's objectives, its procedures, its 
pressures and problems, and the frustrations encountered in the 
experience in order to operate effectively*^s umpire, coach, provoker. 
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sympathizer, leader, arlcl final authority. The teacher must switch roles 
with flexibility and insight in order to keep the exercise going. A 
tteacher must be well prepared to fill all those roles, which often require 
not iiSvolving oneself in the actual play. 

The activity selected should b^ congruent with the objectives of the ■ 
curriculum unit being taught. These objectives shouW be explicit, well 
, thought out. and closely articulated with the materials, media, and 
'method under consideration. Remember that games and simulations' 
represent tools, of instruction; by themselves they are no better or 
worse than any|other such tool. They should be used only when the 
teacher has determined that the game or simulation represents the 
^ most desirable means to the instructional end. 

After making a decision to employ a game or simulation, the teacher 
should first play it with a practice group. Such a^roup may consist of , 
friends, fellow teachers, or even one's family. The characteristics of the 
practice group are not very important; the "dry run" experience is 
t:rucial. It can expose the teacher to some ot the confusion and 
difficulties inherent rn doing such activities. If it ic impossible to have a 
dry run. then o*ne ought lo try "walking through" the activity in his of 
her imagination. In doing so; the teacher should: carefully read the 
teacher and participant manuals; try to imagine what confusions may 
arise among the students; M ready tto deal with the possible confusions. 
Problems, always arise, espetially in the initial rounds of play, but with 
adequate planning they are rarely insurmountable. 

Studeiy Orientation 

The, students should be familiarized with the demands ttiiat will be j 
placed upon ihem when they participate in the exercise. After the 
teacher has given them a general introduction, they should read the • 
participant manuals. If students are unfamiliar wUh role-'playing activi- 
ties, time should be devoted t6 explanation and practrce. If they seem 
confused about the complexities involved, give them reassurance, but 
^ do not 'spend much time4rying to make all the directions and circum- 
itance^ crystal dear. That generally only creates more confusion. The 
oest way to understapd a game or simulatioh is to play it and work out 
the problems as tfiey arise. After the first round or two the participants . 
should .grasp the idea of the play without difficulty. 

' Playing the Game % 

The tpjther shoukl. circulate among the students throughout the 
activity— observing, listening to /icgotiatlons, offering suggestions 
when appropriate, and providing encouragement. The t^^ichcr must 
also keep trac^ of time. The organization of time, the mo<|'ement from 
round to. round, .md insistence on behavior consistent with the rules of 
the game are very important in most simulation-gume^ Strict attention 
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should be giv' to these, prored iral details. Some students may 
consider gambs as synonyrt^ou^^ith ''having fun/'"and the tearh«r must 
be prepared to link the fuh/with the education. 

what should the teacMr tl6 if he or she overhears an inaccurate' 
judgment or observes / participant responding in a way which will 
. probably prevent the student fron^ reaching the goal of the exexcise? 
Generally, a teacher should refrain from interfering. It is an Inherent 
Quality of most games and simulations^that poor judgments are likely to 
result in poor performance. Cenerally, players should karn by them- 
selves or in their relations with other players that there are more 
appropriate* strategies than those they are pursuing. If incorrert judg- 
ments are hot pointed out during play, there should always be an 
opportunity to discuss those judgments and behaviors inthe review 
session that follows. The reason a, teacher should not respond to all 
ef rors noticed is precisely to allow the players to get some of the factual 
joformaiiop confused. If the primary objective of the teacher is to 
present only Accurate, factual irxform^tion, then there is little reason to 
. use sifnulajtions and games. 

It is important to remember that using simulations and games in the 
classroom will invariably raise noise and activity levels. These exercises 
require siurJent interaction. Teachers will, have to decide what noise 
levels are approprjate (students still have\to be able to hear other 
players), but they should not expect participants to play in passive or 
whispering tones. If that does happen it probably indicates that the 
activity' is unsuccessful as a learning experienre. 

It is wis« for both students and teacfTers to remember that the poet 
Coleridge{ requested his readers to make a "willing suspension of 
disbelief" whife reading his poems. This is quite appropriate advice for 
participants in simulations and games as well. All such activities are 
necessarily diMoriions of reality— usually because of oversimplification. 
\\s with dll models, it is impossible to simulate fully and accurately an 
•entire economy, system, or problem, for many of the complexities and 
variables are simplified or;even eliminated. As one participates in many 
fuch 'Activities it becomes easy to sjee their limitations and distortions. A 
cynical approach can easily be used to rationalize not taking the 
, i activity seriously or questioning its usefulness. One must ''suspend 
^ disbelief" and accept the activity on it^s own terms and objectives while 
participating in it. It is later, ih the review session,' ;hat the game or 
simulation ijin be criticized in terms of its internal consistency, its 
irjterest to participants, its ability to meet its objectives, and the extent 
to. which it distorts reality. 

Review Session 

Review sessions are crucial to the use of any game or simulation. Thai is 
the time for participants to reflect upon and to draw conclusions from 

■ * * . 
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their experiences. Qiieitions of the following nature ire generally 
appfro'pfiate: • " ,- . . 

• What strategies did you use? 

• Which strategies wpre most successful in accomplishing your goal? 
• • Why were so'me strategies Sijccessful while others were less success- 
' ^ful? i • 

• What" conclusions (or inferences) can you make concerning the 
• operation of Jhis System in real li,fe? ' , 

• Do y»ij think this activity was realistic? VYhaj other experiences have 
^ you had or observed that would verify your opinipn? 

• How vMo»''ld ydu change this activity to make it more realistic? 

After students l^ave played an^d discussed an exercise, especially if 
they enjo/ed the ^experience, th^y\may want to develop their own 
simulation or gamel This is often a very rewarding, although potentially 
frustrating, experience for them. Activity of this type usually requires 
students to use rjntept material and modes of thinking consistent with - 
^all categrr^ oi Bloom's taxonomy of educational objectives. Just as 
teachers often claim that thfey have never learned anything as well as . 
they did when ihey had t^each the material, designers of games— even 
amateurs, at it— typically feel that-developing sucit activities is a valuable 
learning experience. This h idy be one reason why many of the learning 
objectives claimed by many simulation-game designers have never 
i een. verified by research. What the developers claim can be learned 
from playing the exercise may, in reality, be learned only from the 
protess or designing the exercise. 

. If in readmg this chapter sqme readers begin to develop the nagging 
suspicion" that this discussion is not a ringing endorsement of educa-' 
tionu* games and simyla^ions as the gnly answer to all teaching pfob- 
loms. their critical reading antenrwcLare working well. To repeat our 
previous advice: although the games an^muUUpns in this publication . 
are an extrt-mely useful and interesting part of the^eachinc-learning 
experience, tfio^' are only effective as part of a total plan andwilhsjiher ' 
support, i.e., other materiafs, otl^or activities, o.thcr mcdid,*and a vveT 
prepared fearher. ^ 



ANNOTATED REFERENCES 
Choosing Games and Simulations 

Abt. Clark C. iohou^ G^rnvs: 'kij; Art jnd ^cicncv of Games' Thdt 
SimuLto life. New \(\rk: Viking 'Pres^, 1970. 

This hook is written for the lay public in an effort to explain the 
• . i'"'t"'.«>* «'duc.irional names and simulations. It concentrates almost 
excluMvely on the work done by the>bt organization. The book 
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,\ contains a series of anecdotes and suggestions but has no bibliog- 
raphy or references. . • ^ 

Abt;, Clark C, ''Why Educational Games Win Converts/' Nations 
Schoo/s, 80 (October 1%7), 92-93 and flB. . , . _ 

This article suggests that educatiohal games and simulations may 
offer achievement and motivation gains at costs less than those of 
.^Alternative instructional methods. Techniques are defined, exam- 
^oles are gi'ven, and hypotheses are made suggesting why simula- 
tion games improve teaching efficiency. 

Adams, Dennis M., SirhL .tion Games; An Aporoach to Learning. 
Worthingtorv, OhiorCharles A. Jones Publishing Compahy, 1973. 

The hook is a concise and practical guide to the understanding, 
. design, construction, and use of simulations, games, and related 
, . experiences for learning. ^ • 

Atkinson, Frincis D., ''Designing Simulations Gaming Activities: A 
Systems Approach," £ducaf/ona/ Techno/ogy, 18 (February 1977), 38-43. 
The article presents a two*stage model for designing a simulation 
game. The first stage, consisting of five iteps, clarifies objectives 
and determines whether a simulation approach should be used. 
The second stage (steps 6-17) outlines the development prqcess 
for a simulation game. 
>' ' 

Baldwin, John D., 'Influences Detriqiental to Simulation Caming/^T/ie 
American Behavioral Scientist, 12 (July-August 1%9), 14-21. 

It jsjthe premise of this article that students learn best from 
simulations which require them to develop adaptive behavior 
appropriate to coping with the simulated environment. The au^ 
thor contends that! many educational simulairon> are biased by 
structural defign or\ administrator effects. 

Ball, Howard C, ''What's in a Game?" Elementary School Journal, 77 
(September 1976), 42-49. 

The article provides a brief introduction to gaming.and simulation. 

The introduction is followed by an assessment inventory. The 

inventory is divided into nine basic categories and each category 
' contains a list of statements used to assess the instructional 

effectiveness of games. ' V 



Bjur. Wes,' "So You Want to Try a Simulation Game?,Here are 'Getting 
Undenvay' Suggestions," 5/mu/afion/Caming,' 4 (March/April 1977), 

This vifticle focuses on practical suggestidns for the game director 



in each of several 'stages: Preparation, The Face^Off, Durlna Plav 
Debriefing,, and Follow-up. ^ 

Boocock, Sarane S., "Changing the Structure of Secondary Education 
^966 j']^"'^'^^"^'^®"'"®"'^'" ^,fyaf]orta/ rechn6/|>gy, 7 CFebfuary 

This article describes three ^structural defects in seC5ndafy educa- 
tion that tend to discourage learning and discusses hoW^simulation 
games can directly attack these structural problems in the secon- 
dary classroom. ■ . / ■ : 
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Boocock. Sarane S. and E. O. Schild, eds., Smu\ii\on Games in Leaminfi ' 
Beverly Hills, Cahf.: Sage Publications, 1968. . 

In this book the aiithors providb a "progress report on reqent^ ' 
tHinking and firtdings" in the area of simulation games used as' 
teachmg devices. They collected a series/of papers and research ' 
projects that represented the state of/th^ art at the time of 
publication. An extensive bibliography is also provided. * ^ • 

Carlson. Elliot. Learning Through Games. Washington, D,C.': Public 
Affairs Press, 1%9. ' ^ ^ 

. This book expla.. . how strategy games are being used by sthools, 
business firms, labor . nions, and others to achieve a wide range of 
objectives. It provides -oformation about the use of games as 
learning devices at tliu , f yriC^itary, secondary, and college levels. 
^Erriphasis IS placed or, how games permit both academically 
talented .^nd slow ieai.ie. ;o discover for themselves principles ' 
that govern social, political, and economic situations. 

Cassel.-Russell N.. "t. .'ructional Gaming ,and Simulation," Confempo- 

rary Educadon, 45 (Winter 1974), 100-105. 

The article provides a brief historical perspective on simulation 
gaming and outlines twelve basic principles. It also, contains " 
several applications of gaming for school use. 

Coloman, jamcs S., "Ac^ademic Games and Learning," NAASP Bulletin \ 
52 (February. 1968), 62-72. '• 
This paper describes the unique, attributes and objectives of 
academic simulations. Specific attention is given to structure and 
goal formulations. A similar article describing the use (»f simulation 
games Heveloped at Johns Hopkins Univ^j^itycan also be found in 
"Learning Through Games," NMyourna/TsS (January ,1967), 69-70. 

Columbia Broadcasting System Films, Games futurists Pby. New York ' 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.: Inc.. 1968. 

This 26-ijiinuto color film iiitrodu(;n> viewers to the methods of 
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role-playing while trying lb solve future social problems. \J(^wers 
observe two simulated situations. ^ 

• • 

Duke, Richard D/, Gaming: The Futures Language. New York: Sage 
} PublicdtiQns/1974. , ♦ 

The central thesis of thK book is that gaming is a new form of 
communication emerging suddenly and with great impact. Section 
II explores gaming as a communication form, and Section III 
examines the design and use of games. 

Easterly, lean L., "Model Building for Simulation Games," Educational 
rechno/ogy, 19 (Jaunary 1978)/55-57. 
, • The article is a brief summary of the game design process which 

uses the game Decisioni^as an exarnple. The emphasis is on the 
. . * importance of developing a valid model of, a real-w^rld situation 
untithen translating that model into an effective simulation game. 

oilman, Neil, "Before the Simulation Fails: Avoiding Potpntial Pitfalls/' 
The Social Sujci/es, 68 (Nbvember/Dec^ Tiber 1977), 251-253. 

TKe article gives ten suggesiiqns for trouble-shooting a simulation. 
Emphasis is placed on teacher planning as the most effective way 
to avoid faiiure. ' 

frick, Kaihleen U., "Information Sources on Instructional Simulation/ 
Games from A to Z." Improving Human Performance Quarterly, 4 
' (SprinK 1975). 175-180. • 

This arti^^le is a brief bibliographyf of sources on instructional 
simulations -and games. The sources have beerf screeaed with the 
idea that each should be readily usable by the majority of readers. 
^ . • ■ t ' " ■ 

* Frith, Greg, "Choosing Games: Not ?n Easy Task, but Thesfe Fifteen 
Principles will Help," S/mu/af/on/CamHi|fr-MN€^v«r^ 
^ . 1976), 10. 

The article's stated purpose is *'to belter inform the prospective 
consumer as he or she attempt^ to select an appropriate game." 
Fifteen criteria. f6r game selection are listed. 

Gillespie, Judith A., "Analyzing apd Evaluating Classroom Games,'' 
\.Siniai tihK\Uion, 36 (January 1972), 33-42. 

fj • This article provides guidelines for teachers in deciding what 
garlies should be used to leach studehis. The criteria or guidelines 
. ' ^. identify the games^ problem, choices, moves, rules, organization, 
and contlusit)ns as crucial variables that can be analyzed and 
^ ^ evaluated by the teacher in making his or her judgment. The 

artic le explains the analysis in depth <ind uses specific examples of 
V how this analysis is applied to the evaluation of a game concerning 
, ' . voting behavior. * , 



Clenn, Allen D., "Simulations in the Instructional Sequence," Social 
Studies, ed'Oanugry-ZFebruWy 1977)7 23-26. % 

The article proposes several ways in which a teacher n4(|lit use a 
simulation in a social studies unit. The purpose of the strategies Is 
to permit the teacher to thinly critically. about how and wheri a , 
simuladon may be used efficiently. 

\ ' * 

' •. * . 

» ^ 

Goodman, Fred; ''Mini-System Exercise Is Dropped Into the Public 
Domain by Copdman/' Simulation/Caming, 5 (January/Fet /uary 1978). • 
17-^. . ■ 

This article describes a simple simulation game that is designed to 

illustrate some of the features of a system that works a bit like the 
world works. It demonstrates such complexities as the confusing 
relations among parts, the difficulties of distribution, the negative 
aspects of what appear to be positive adions, and the difficulty of 
setting goals. , . 

* • ' 

Gordon, Alice Kaplan, Carries for Growth: Educational Games <n the 
Classroom. Palo Alto, Calif.: Science Research Associates, 1970. 

This book pxarfiines the origHis of games and their current uses. 
It contains sRecific descriptions of some available games and sug- 
gestions on ho*v (o use them in the field arid includes a bibliog- 
raphy of available games for use in secondary and elemientary 
classes. 



, Greenblat, Cathy S., and Richard D. Duke, Gam/ng and Simulatior): 
Rationale, Design and Applications. New York: ]ohn Wiley and Sons, 
^ • 1975. ) . ' ' 

This book attempts to integrate theoretical aspects and pragmatic 
^ interpretations of simulations arid games. It inclujdes over thirty 
^ articles by pioneers of simulation and gaming. There are four 

JTiajor divisions of the book;\Part one is an overview of the nature 

- and rationale of simulations and games, fart two deals with game 
construction and design. Part three explores the uses of simulation 
and games for education and tVaining. Part four examines new" 
areas of application. A bibliography, guidelines for recording 

^game information, and a frarriework for evaluation are 4IS0 in- 
cluded. *•• 

Gunn, Angus, ".Educational Simulations," jn focus on Geography: Key 
Concepts and Teaching Strategies, edited by Phillip Bacon. Washington, 
- ' O.G.:^ational Council for the Sodaf Studies, 1970. . _ - _ 

This chapter describes simulations available for use in" teaching 
high school geography, reviews research on the effectiveness of 
educational simulations, ^nd summarizes the advantages and 
disadvantages of using them as teaching^f chniques. 

o . i 7 11 
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• Horn, Robert E., The Guide (o Simuhtions/Cames for £duc9tion and 
Training, 3rd ed. Cranford, N.).: Didactic Systems, Inc., 1977. ^ 

: This guide contains descriptions of over seven hundred simula- 
tions and games for alt fields and levels'of education and training. 
A discussion of its preparation and rationale is gl^en iji "What Is It 
You Want to Know." Media and Me(hods,7 (October 197(L 42-44. \ 

• Inbar. Michael, and CTarice S.»3to!T;7'Cames «nd Learnlflgr/'^lmw^ 

. . change, 1 (1970), 53-61. ' . * ' ' 

The authors present a selected review of research pertaining to the 

' . effects of natural and educational games on the participants. They 

• point out the paucity of empirical findings in comparison with the * 
quantity and ^rope of theoretical advances and suggest lines of 
research that seem potentially fruitful. 

Inbar, Michael, and Clarice S. Stoll, eds.,' Simu/ation. and fiiaming in 
Soci?/ Sciences. .New York: The Free Kress, "1972. . \ . 

This book primarily deals with simulations and game design. It 
generally describes the anatomy of^ simulatioh gaming from i|s . 
' origin to the present. The design arid construction phase is well 
desaibed through case studies of the actual construction process 
by well-known simulation developers. Additional ciesign theory 
^ complements the case study discussions and facilitates personal 

- game creation. • " 

Maclean?Rupert, "Simulatl^ort an J Games, wiTh P^rlicuTariTeFe^^^^ 

the Teaching of Economics," Programmed Learning and Educational . 

• Techno\ogy,.M (July 1976), 12-17. 

The article's aim is lo indicate some of the^most fruitful ^reas In ^ 
economics where simulation can b?' usefully adapted and to 
. . • specify thelypes of materials available in this area for tfse within 
t,''^' the classroom. , 

McFarland. George, "Stretching, Bending, Breaking Rules: How to Deal 
\ . ' with Cheating in Games." 5/mu/af/on/Gammg, 3 (November /Decem- 
ber 1976), 19-JIO. 

The article gives guidelines for dealing with cheating in gannes. It 
, give^ alternative strategic and conditions under which the strate- 
gics should be employed. . , * 

, Moskovis. L. Michael. "'Simulation Revisited," The Baiance Sheef, 52 
— - ^ ^YPP^t^^197^y^ r|o^Qg„ . ' _ . / 

• • This article discusses how the use of behavioral objectiv(?s and 

simulation might improve iftsfruction in business education 
* courses. 

^ ■ iH 



Persons, Edgar, "It's an<>ld Game in Vocational Agriculture," American 

Vocational lournal, 45 (September 1970), 34-36. ' . 

This article describes some of the simulations currently in use in 
the field of vocational agriculture. * 

Pinge. I., "Simulated Games and Learning in Economics," Narration, 13 

(March 1974), 6-11. 

The article gives a brief rationale for the use of simulated gait>«/in 
economics instruction and then four games which may be used: 
The Stock-Exchange Game, ECONOMIC SYSTEM, The Market 
Game, and Economax. 

jy«^John R., Simulation and Society. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1969. 

' This book discusses the entire field of simulation. It deals with 
theoretical underpinnings, philosophical and methodological 
considerations, research in the field, historical background of the 
subject, and the various uses of simulation.' 

Rogers, Virginia M., and Marcella L. Kysilka, "Simulation Games: Wha^ 
and Why?" Instructor, 79 (March 1970), 94-95. * 

This article gives a description of the alternative uses of simulation 

games in the elementary classroom. 

Shirts, R. Garry, "Simulation Games: An Analysis of the Last Decade," 
PrQgrtmmed Learning and Educational Technology, 13 (|uly 1976), 
37-41. This may also be found in S/mu/af/oh/Cam/nff, 3 (September/Oc- 
tober 1976). 5-9. 

This article attempts to identify trends, problems, and potential for 
simulation games, ft examines the research, theoretical criticisms, 
practical problems, marketing, and the future of simulation gam- 
ing. ,„ 

Shirts, R. Garry, "Simulations, Garpes, and Related Activities for Elerrien- 
tary Classrooms," Social Education, 35 (March 1971), 300-304. 

In this article the author describes four elementary games (Qfueen 
Anne, the NASA Game, Explorers, and the Community Land Use 
Gari^e) and makes several suggestions on how elementary teachers 
and yudents could construct their own simulations; 

Social Studies Curriculimi Center, Carnegie-Mellon University, The 
Market Came— Use of a Simulation Came. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. Inc.. 1968. * 

Thjs 30-mimije black-and-whit^^^ the inquiry 

method of teaching social studies through the.i|se of a simulatron 
game from the Holt Social Studies Curriculum, editecf by Fdwin. 
Fenton. , ' 



Stadsklev, Ron, Handbook of Simulation Gaming in Social tdiication 
(Part One: Textbook). Birmingham: Institute olf Higher Education 
Research and Services, University of Alabama^ 1974. 

This is Part One of a two«-part book. (Part Tvyo is a directory of 

games and publishers). The handbook is intended as a textbook. It 
. . consist9 of a collection of readings by experts in the f{eld who 

address the questromT-WlwiVWhy.?, How? in relation to Simula- 

tion gaminr. 

m 

Stadskiev, Ron, Handbook of Simulation Gaming in Social Education 
(Part Two: Ofrecfori^). Birmingham: Institute of Higher Education 
Research and Services, University of Alabama, 1975. 
.. , Part Two of the direct()ry is intended to answer the question 
''where It lists over 250 pages of gambs appropriate for/use ttx 
the social studies. Each listing includes source, grade, time,,^artici- 
pants, cost, and a brief description. In addition there is-atrrdss* 
reference n^atrix which allows the user tp^Jndentrfy games by 
subject area, grade level, and cqst-Jhedirectory also lists garping 
centers, research, and bibHo^phies. ^ 

Stopp. Peter, Understanding and Evaluating the Use of Simulations^and 
Games in Schools," Programmed Learning and Educational Technology, 

13 duly 1976), 29-36. . v . 

The article takes the point of view that it is valuaU&jo identify 
what leachi^rs are doing in the classroom. The author attempts to 
identify and analyze the factors educators should consider in 
evaluating simularions. 

Sullivan. )ames J.. ''Tho Economics Laborj||^ry'a^ UCSB," Simulation and 
Cnvvos, 1 (Marc h 1970), 81-91. ' ' ' 

This article is a description of an economics laboratory which 

makes extensive use of time-sharing computer systems in assisting 
' students better to relate economic theory to actual economic 

experiences; it allows them* to formulate their own economic 

models and to conduct simulation experiences. 

lansey, P. J.[ amfD. Unwin, Simuhtion and Gaming in Education. New 
York: Barnes & Noble. 1969. ' 

Various types of games and simulations are described and ana- 
" ly/ed in this boc^k, as well.as the advantages^f simulation and the 

use of computers to create and control simulation and gaming 

models. V 

' >. . t ' \ 

ThiaKarajari/Vivasailarri. tMl./'Turren! Trends in/Simulatio^ 
V(('vvp()infs, 49 (November 1973), 100-103. . ' 

' This entire issue of VivwpoitUs is devoted to simulation/gaming in 
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^ thV social 'studies. The following articles afe included: ''Realities of 
Sirr\ulatipn/6aming" (v-ix^il'tTmulAtibTi/Caming a$ a New Teach- 
ing Vechnology/' Henry P. Sim^ )r. and Herbert H. Hand (1-8); 
..''Simulation and Roleplaying in the Social Science Classroom/' 
Johrv^. lovell (9-20); and "Designing Simulation/Games in Social 
Studie^/' Judith A/ Gillespie (21^8). 



Thiagarajan, Sivasailam, Design^ Deve/opmenr and Validation of In- 
structional Came*. Bioomington : Center for Innovation in Teaching the 
Handicapped, |ndiana/University, 1971. (ERIC document ED 111 136, 
available from Spcial Science Education Consortium, lnc.> Boulder/CO 
80302.) \ - . ' 

, The paper applies the programming process to the production of 

instructional \games. The process consists of seven steps: task 
analysis and specification of objectives; design of criterion mea- 
sures, designing the game, editing, developmental testing, valida- 
tion testing, ana\developing the instruction manual. 

Thiagarajan, Sivasailam, ed., "A Special Issue on Games and Si/nula- 
lions: Part I: Theory, Research, and Design," /mproving Human Perfor- 
mance Quarterly, 4 (Fall 1975). 

The entire issue is devoted to simulation gaming. The article by 
Calhy S. Creenblat, "The Design pf Gaming/Simulations" 
(115-125), and thp one by Harpid D. Stolovitch, "Formative Evalua- 
tion of Infitructional Games" (126-137), are particularly relevant for 
those who are interested in gam^s and simulations in social 
studies. V 

Thi.^garajan, Sivasailam, ed. "A Special Issue on iGames and Simula- 
tions: Paxi II: Applications, Trends, and Resources," Improving Human 
Performance Quarterly, A {Winter ^97Sy • . 

The entire issue is devoted to games and simulation. The article by 
4lobert E. Horn, "Trends in Simulation Canrwng" (167M74), gives an 
overview of the trends in simulation game development. The 
cirtido by KiUhleen B. Frick; "Information Sources on Instructional 
Simulation/ Games frdm A to Z" (175-180), is also informative. 

ThiciK««raj»Jri» Sivasailam. "Technique: Keep That Delicate* Balance," 
Simulatinn/Cdming, 4 (September/October 1977), 4-8, 

This <)r!iclf^ gives practical suggestions for the game leader. Thia- 
garajan points out that the succes^ul game Feader is one who can 
maintain the delicate balance between such apparently opposing 
rlon\enrs as ( areful planning and intuitive implementation, deci- 
sive judgments and flexible performance, etc. 

■ - - ■ - -- . - 

Fhis, l(^lie t., ' What Is^Simulation?" American Vocational lourn^i, AS 
(Sef)lefnher 1970). 20-22. ^ _ ^ 
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This article is a nontechnical explanation of simulation as a 
teatl^ing technique and how il c^in be applied to vocational 
education. 

Towler, John, Lisa Montgomery, and Judi Ward, "Simulation Games: 

How to Use," Instructor, 79 (March'l970), 96-97. 

Strategies and suggestions are offered to assist elementary teach- 
ers in designing games for their courses or to adapt existing games 
for use in their classrooms. 

Tracy, Neal H., ed.. "Simulatibr^and Gaming," The High School Journal, 
7 (April 1974). 

This entire issue is devot,ed to simulation and gaming. It in.cludes 
the following articles: M. Eugene GilHom, "Trends in Simulation" 
(265 272); Lewis E. Cloud, "Using Simulation Materials in Social 
• Studies Instruction" (273-277); John E! Harrington, "Linguistic 
Enrichment and Simulation Strategies for Teaching Social Studies 
Concepts to the Cultur lly Disadvantaged: A Revjew of the 
Research" (278-291); William W. Joyce, "Selecting, Evaluating, and 
Designing Simulation Games for Middle School Social Studies 
' Classes" (292-311); Raymond E. Glazier Jr., "Gaming as a Vehicle 
for Reflective Thought" (312-316^'; and Karen C. Cohen, "The 
Game of Empire as* a Tool for Thinking" (317-328)- 

Tvyelker, Paul A., A Basic Reference Shelf, on Simulation and CarDing. 

Monmouth: Oregon State System of Higher Education, 1%9. 
— ^Thi& aanotated bibliography Includes an extensive^isting of the 
literature ind organizations which deal with educational. simula- 
tions and gamfes. For a more comp>ehenslve bibliography by 
Twelker, see also InstructionakSiwulation Systeltris: An Annotated 
Bibliography, Corvallis, Oreg.: Continuing Education Publications, 
1969. , * 

Unwin, Demuc, ed.. "Special Issue on Simulation," Programmed Learn- 
ing and Educational Techndlogy, 13 (July 1976). 

This entire issue is devoted tcrsimulation. Of particular interest are 
"Simulation and Games, with Particular Reference to the Teaching 
of Economics," by Rupert Maclean; "Understanding and Evaluat- 
ing the Use of Simulations and Games in Schools," by Peter Stopp; 
and "Simulation Games: An Analysis o^ the Last Decade," by 
' R. Garry Shirts. The i^ue also mcludes five «hort simulation 
exercises by Pat Tansey. / 

Wing. Richard L., -The Product/on and Evaluation of Three Coraputer' 
Based Economics Games for the Sixth Grade. Yofktown Heights, T^.Y.: 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 1967. 
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This book giyes an extensive description of the development of 
three computer-based gamev (Sumerian Carrte, Sierra Leone 
Game, and the Free Enterprise Game). It contains a rationale, 
examines related research, defines objectives, andfirovides tests, 
for evaluatipn. Detailed bibliogra|>hies on computer -aided In- 
struction* and games are als6 presented. . ' 

Using Qai^itt and Simulatloni 

Attiyeh, Richard E., "Policy Making in a Simulated Environment," in 

Recent Research in konomics Education, edited by Keith C. Luinsden. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. . • 

This article explains and discusses the N^croeconomic Policy 
Game developed by .the author. The equajfions determining the 
model, the computer program, and collegiate student behaviors 
are described in detail. Suggestions for altelrnative classroom uses 
are also provided. For discussions pf earlier work with this game, 
see F. T. Dolbear, R. Attiyeh,»arid W. C. Brainard, "A Simulation 
* Policy Game for Teaching Mocroecortemics," American fconomic 
Review, 58 (May 1968); and Richard Attiyeh, "A Macroeconomic 
Modef foe the Classroom," In New Developments in the Teaching 
, fcor»om»cs, edited by Keith G. Lumsden (Englewood. Cliffs, 

; J. N-i^: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1%7). 

Boocock, Sarane S., '/Using Simulation Games in College Courses/; 
Simulation and Games, 1 (March 1970), 67-77. 

■ This article discusses the merits and ^alternative ways in which 

simulation games have been used in classes on urban sociology 

and social psychology. 

Bower, Richard S., ''Cpmputer^jime-Sharing and the Teaching of 
economics," i,p Recent Research in Economics Education, edited by 
Keith G. Lumsden. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. 
This, flaper describes the use of computer-assisted instruction in 
the teaching of college-level econbmics at Dartmouth College. A 
specific description rs given of the (ise of managerial economics 
simulations and of two simulation games, GLOOM and MACRO. 

Cherryholmes, Clep H., "Simulating Inter-Nation Relations fn the 
Classroom,*' in'//7terna(*orMLD/mens/ons in the Social Studies, edited by 
lames M. Becker and Howard D.'Mehlinger. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 1968. 

. An explanation of the concept of sopial simulation is developed 
and is illustrated with a description of tnter-Nation Simulation. An 
earlier article describing Inter-Natiori Simulation and its impact on 
students' attitudes can be found in ''Dev^lopnfients in Simulation 
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of International Relations in High School Teaching/' Phi Oe/ta. 
Kappan. 46 (January 1%5), 227-731 

Cohen, Karen C/ "The Came of Errtpire as a Tool for Thinking/' The 
High School loum^l. 7 (April 1974)/ 317-328. , . ^ 

The purpose of this article is tc indicate ways in which productive ' 
' thinking based on a game experience can be enhanced. The Game» 
of Empire is used as an illustration throughout. A 

Garrison, Lloyd, ''Using Simulation Sets in High School Accounting/' 
The Balance Sheef/59 (October 1977J, 74 ff. 

The article gives some guidelines for the effective use of simul^a- 
lion sets. Suggestion's for motivating, using guideposts, and evalCi- . 
• a4ing are included. 
\^ 

G>i^r, Charlene, Trqject INA/EST: Insurance Simulation Insure? Learn- 
/ ing/'ijfi5;ne55 Education Forum, 32 (February 1978), 15-19. 
L The article is a detailed description of the use of a work-flow 

model off4ce developed to replicate job positions com^monly 
* found in the automobile insurance industry. 

1 , Guet/kow. Harold, Philip Kotler, and Randail L. Schultz, Simulation in 
\ Social and Administrative Sc/ence. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 
■ Inc.. 1972. 

In this volume the authors compile a series of overviews and case- 
examples of simulation in social and administrative science. Essaiys 
- on general simulation models, theories, and methods in a varic^v ^ 
of fields of social and administrative sciende^are also included. 
Actual case-examples of simulation support the essays. These 
examples pertain to economic decision-making, psychological' 
behavior, political processes, urban affairs, arr^ municipal budget- 
ing. 

Humphry, Doris ''Review of Starpower," Simulation and Cames^ 1 
(December 1^70), 449-456. ' . 

The author. describes classroom use of and pi ayep reaction j to the 
game of STARPOWER. ^ 

jandi, Fred E.. '*'Kingscity* Is Factory in Classroom with Emphasis on 
Communication/' 5/mu/af/on/Gammg, ^(May/June 1977), 14-17. 

The article describes the use of Kingscity— a simulation which was 
modeled after the CM Lordstown facility. 

johnson, R. G., "Simulation Techniques in Career Development/* 
\ AmerU iiD Vorafiona/ ipurnaf, 45 (Sepfember'1970), 30-J2. 

This article describes how job experience simulation kits provide 
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students *with opponurtiiie* to experience sfeveral different types 
ot.iobs. / 

loseph, Myron L., ''Game and Sirtiulation Experimerits/' fournal of 
^Economic Education, 1 (Spring 1970), 91-9^. 

This article gives a review of various experimental role-playlirg 
market games at the college level. The rot* pf the computer in 
such sirfiulations is also discussed. 

Joseph, Mvr on L., and Rhi llip Saunders, ''Maying the Market Game/'Mn 
f?ecenf Research in Economics Education, edited by Keith C! Lumsden. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.|. Prentice-HaH, Inc., 1970. 

This article describes alternative strategies and techniques for 
maxirpizing the^ classroom effectiveness of the Wheat Market 
Game. For other discussions and uses of this role-playing game, 
see Myron L. Joseph, v"Role PUying in Teaching Economics/' 
American Economic Review, 55 (May ^%5), 556-565. * 

Kelly, Robert, ''Turmoil: A Simulation Game Dealing with International 
Oil Trade/' Social Science Record, 23 (Winter 1976), 16-19. 

The author describes a game which was creaieH to help students 
understand the compJexities of the international oil trade. It was 
designed for use by ninth-graders bu4 should be appropriate for 
grades seven through twelve. 

Kourilsky, Marilyn, /'Economics through Fable Simulations," The Ele- 
mentary SchobI journal, 7A (December 1973); 149-157. 

This article reports a study which was done to assess the level of 
sophistication at which fourth-graders could learn specified eco- 
nomic concepts through the Use of a fable-simulation method of 
- instruction. It gives a fairly detailed account of the use of fable 
simulations, , 

Kurfman. Dana C, and Ina M. Phillips, Using Simulation to Involve 
Students, Boulder. Colo.: High School Geography Project, 1970. 
* This booklet is a High School Geography Project teacher training 
k\\ in the use of educational games.. Samples of games used in the 
High School Geography Project are presented and discussed to 
familiarize teachers with the use of such exercises; ' 

Lumsden, Keith G..'"The Promises and Problems of Games and Simula-^ 
tion/' journal of Economic Education, 1 (Sprinfg 1970), 85-90. 

This review article discusses the impact of recent games in eco- 
nomic education on the behavior, learning, and attitudes of 
studef^. at (he tollegfate level. The Wheat Market Game, devel- 
opcnjil^ Myron^ Joseph; the Macroetonomic Policy Came, devel- 
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,^^ped by Richard E. Aiiiyeh jet al.; and the microeconomiccoplpu- - 
^er simulation garnes developed by Richard L. Schmalensee are all 

reviewed and described in this article. A similar revievv b'y Lums- 
j^den can also b^ found in Recent Research in Economics Education 

(ErKlewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hali, Inc.;" 1970). 

i :^ ... r ■ 

MaidntiSht, Robert, artd Russell H. Bronstein, Simulation Carpus DeSign 
and Implementation, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishina 

Co., 1971. ' . .; 

This book provides* the reader with a concise description of the 
c.'.d.ucteristics of simulation games. The authors provide a fiistori- 
cal background for garpe-playlng and address ihemselves to the 
question of what is learned through' games. -An actual game, 
; Pollution Control, is included in the bdbk and much of the book 
revolves around the game, spinning ou» a step-by-step, systematic 
approach to game processes, intricacies, and construclit 

Miller, I Richard A., "Oligopoly and Merger : A Simple Classroom 
Game," journal of Economic Education, 2 (Spring 1971), 142-150. 

This article explains the use of Duopoly and Six Suppliers in 
teaching college students about fundamental business behavior in 
• . oligopolistic mdrkets. The games illustrate the oligopolistic charac- 
; teristic of ''mutual interdependence." The games and student 
rea' ions are described rn detail. 

Nelson, Warren L., "Simulation Review:' Ghetto," Simulations and 
Games,' 1 (September 1970), 341-345. ' • ' 

This article describes the reactions ot sixth-grade students And 
teachers from inner-city schools to the game Ghetto. 

Neubeck, Kenneth J., ' Economic Inequality and Cultural Values/' " 
Toac/j/ng Sodo/ogy/4 (January 1977), 167-176. , 

The author describes a game which he has used in teaching 
college courses In introductory sociology, social problems, social 
organization, and social stratification. The purpose of the game is 
to make students aware djf the. relationship between cultural 
values and inequality. 

" • ' ' , - 

O'Grady. Jjmes P.. and J. Michael O'Reilly, "Mock Negotiations: A 
Labor-Management Experience," Journal of Business Education, 52 
Oanuary 1977), 180-181. 

rhe article describes a jj^mo that is used in an introduction to 
labo^ relations courses in junior college. The authors suggests 
t ertain procedures and grouncJ rules based upon their own expe- 
rience. / . ' 




Shelly, Ann C, ''Total Class Development of Simulation Games/^ Social 
f(iuMf/on, 37 (Npvember 1973), .687-689/ ^ _ 

This iUtitle summarizes and evaluates a developmenVal model 
which has as its purpose the designing and validating of materials 
and procedures for use in teaching groups of college students how 
to Create original simulation games. The author describes the 
''[podel for simulation game development" in detail and con-' 
eludes frqni survey data That it has both the flexibility and structure 
n.pcess«ry for classroom use. f 

Swerdlow. Robert. M., .''Money Is the Motivator/' Man/Soc/efy/fech- 

no/oKV, 37 (February 1978), 14-15, 

The article describes the use of a simulation that focuses upon the 
element of finance in the industrial model. It war. designed for use 
within aq industrial arts laboratory. 

Tanner, Thomas, "Teaching^abowt ihe Nuclear Power Controversy by 
^Simulation/' Social fducaf/on, 4p (November-December 1977), 588-589.^ 
The article describes a simple >iimulation which can be used to 
teach ^bout the nuclear power controversy. A bibliography of 
useful references is included in the artidp. 

Wentworth, Donald R., "An Evaluation of the Use of the Marketplace 
Game in Junior College Econqmics/' fournal of Economic Education, 6 
(Spring 1975), 1U-1 19. 

This aciicle describes the use of the game as an instructional tool.. 
The evaluation involves a comparison of. thp f^ame te» hnique with 
more traditional cJassroom methods, / 
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The Evaluation of 

I ♦ 

Instructional Barnes 
and Simulations 

T^ie research on simulat !ons and games in economics and the social 
sciences has been disappointing. After more than ten years arid over \ 
hundred Studies basic questions such as: Are simulation games effective 
means of teaching factual knowledge? Do sifnulationsdevelop"thinkii1g 
skills? Are simulation games good motivators? Can simulations be 
effective in changing attitudes? largely remain unanswered. Any an- 
swers we have are quite tentative and lack sufficflent empirical support. 
In fact the only conclusion that can be drawn from most of the basic 
inquiries into questions such as those just listed is that some tend to 
support the effectiveness of games and simulations and somenJo not. 

Criticisms of the research aVe not new. In the 1974 ecfkion of the 
present publication, Lewis and Wentworth wrote: "Most of the re- 
search which has been accomplished in the field is suspect because of 
inadequate testing procedui. s and research design, use of unsophisti- 
cated statistics, and inability to determine important variables" (p. 71). A 
host of the later reviews are nc^ more encouraging. For example, 
rwolkeF>(1976) comments: "More research has been conducted, but 
there seems to be just as much disagreement about what simulation/ 
KdminK-does, and how best it does it. One problem-is that much of the 
research is less than adequate with /espect tb its design and execution." 
Reviews of the literature by Reiser and Gerlach (1976), Heitzmann 
(1976). IHunter and Clark (1977), and Shirts (1977) all contain similar 
slatemonts. 

Ihore seem to be four fundamental problems that contrjbut^to the 
la( k of sua essful research efforts. First, as Shirts (1977) points out, most 
(if the research has been done on a small sc^le. Such research alrinost 
iiu'vitably addresses only tho<e problems which are easiest and cheap- 
est to invesligat*'. Second, there is no standard vocabulary to define and 
d('s( fibo simulation ^?ames and the independent and dependent vari- 
ables that are at work in them. Third, testing procedures are inade- 
(|iiat<', and the measiirenients employ sd do not seem sufficiently 
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sensitive to' the outcomes of games and. simulations. Fourth, design 
* flaws such ds'ldck of randomization, halo and experimenter effects, 
undefined treatments, and lack of control of variables such as tirf^e 
afflict many studies. . ' - . 

This chapter contains bibliographies of research studies on gaming 
• and simolation. The first section lists reviews and critiques of the 
literature. The rapid increase in the number of stu^iies has in turn led to 
the proliferation of reviews. The second section annotates the studies 
themselves. Oue to the large number of studies in existence and their 
uneven quality, we decided to injclude only published research results. 
However, an extensrve annotated bibliography containing over one, 
hundred unpublished references, of which two-thirds are doctoral 
dissertation! has bten prepared by the Minnesota State Center for 
Economic Education and is available to interested persons at noVharge. 

* Reviews and Critiques of the Literature / ^ 

Coombs, Dory H., compiler, S/mu/a(/on and Ganfiiqg: The Best of ERIC 
^ (August .1976). ERIC document ♦ ED 126 891. 

Cruickshank, Donald R., and Gerald M. Mager, ''Toward Theory Build- 
ing in the Field of Instructional Games and Simulations/' Prograrp- 
med Learning and Educatjonal Technology, 13 (July 1976), 5-9. 

Edwards, Stephen D., The Use of Descriptive Studies^in Simulation 

Came, Research (November 1975). Ed 115 j67. y 

ft 

Heitzmann, William R., Social Studies Simulations arid Attitudir)al 
Change: The Research Finding^ (Nowembet 1976). ED 133 251. 

ft 

Hunter/ Robert, and Richard E. Clark/'Simulation/Gaming Research/' 
Educational Technology, 17 f Ay 1977), 44-46. 

Reiser, Robert A., and Vernon ^. Gqrlach, Resc' rch on Simulation 
(ijmes in Education: A Critical Analysis (April 1976). ED 122 831 Also 
available in shortened format in.fduca(/onaf fechno/ogy, 18(Decem-* 

. ber 1977), 13-18. 

Roberts.. Nancy, Simulation GaiT\ing: A Critical Review (1976)., ED 137 
165. 

Schr.in, Henning, and Dieter Kumpf, "Environmental Games in the 
United States: A Review of a Decade of Confusion," Simulation and 
Ganms, 3 (December 1972), 464-476. 

Shirts, R. Garry, "Simulation Games: An Analysis of the Last Decade," 
Pm^ramnwd Lvarninf^ and Educational Technologyt 13 (jUly 1976), 
37-41. Also available In Simulation/Gaming, 3 (September /October 
1^)76). 5-9. 

•Iiii iiiTicnis .ire .(v.iiliililf from iho S<Hi,il Sdontc FtHJcr.ilion Consortium, Inc., 
Moulder, (() W)«)2. 
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Tvyelker, .Paul A., "Examining the Researc'h Evidence op Simulation/. 
Gaming," Inproving Hurpan Performance Quarterly, 4 (February 
1976), 97-m ^ . ' 

Weirtwortfi7T56nald R , and Darrell R. "A Revle^^bf Research oh 
Instructional Games and Simulations in Social StudJei'^fducation,'* 
Social Education, 37 (May 1973), 432439. An adapted version of this 
review appeared in the 1974 revisiorr of thfe present t)ublication.' 

Annotated List of Publithtd 8tudi«t on Social 
Scitnce Qamtt and SimOlatlont 

Alten, Layman E„ Robert W. Allen, and James C. Miller, "|¥6g^ramrh^ 
(iames and the Learning of Problem Solving Skills: Th^^FF'N PROOf 
Example,'' loumal of Educational Research, 55 (September 1966), 22-25. 
^Thls study examined whetherlearning a game like WFF'N PROOF 
aided in the development of more general problem-solving skills. 
The CaliFornia Test of Mental Maturity was used as a pre- and 
PQStinstrument. As compared, with a control group of junior high 
schodi students, the experimental grbup showed a highly signlfi- 
c:ant change in the mean nonlanguage IQ score A t-test analysis 
was the statistical technique employed. An analysis of differences 
between boys and girls indicated that virtually all of Jhe main 
experimental differe nces were contributed by boys but that by 
simply retaking thcf test the girls changed almpst as much as the 
boys. changed from exposure tathe logic gal^|p||^ result could 
not be explained. \ - . 

Biggs, W. 0.» ''A Con^parison of Ranking and Relational Grading 
Procedures in a General Management Simulation/' Simulation and 
Games. 9 (June 1978), 1^5-191. 

The purpose of this article was to compare multidirtiensional 
^ objective criteria performance results when ranking and relational 
approaches are uswl. Data were collected from student firms 
which were divided into two industries in the busine^^s policy 
course using the game Tempomatic IV (C. R. Scott Jr. and A. I 
Strickland Itl, Tempomatic /AJ-AManagcmenr Simulation [Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1975));' A total of 98 students-w«i:e JnVojvedA 
Ejch team was evaluated during each period using both tlie^ 
relational and ranking grading system. The author^ conclude that 
the relational approach is superior to the ranking approach since 
the former points up the magnitude of differences among com* 
peting teams and thereby provides more information. The author^ 
also indicate that reliance on mechanically generated scores c^n 
lead to questionable grading practices. 

Biggs, W. D., and Paul S. Greenlaw, "The Role of Information In a 
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•Functional Business Came," Simuktion and C.m< 7 (March 1976), 
53-64. 

The basic objective o( this study was to examine the impact oi' 
varying amounts of information on decisions and performance ih . • 
TIT-. FINANStM tRrS. Creisnla«?nift^^1^^* Wyman.rTheTlactirng: 

• Effectiveness 6f Games in Colfegiate Business Courses/' Simula' 
' f/on Qames, September 1973). Thlrty-two-teams were divided into 

groups A. B. and C. Croup A received minimal information. Group - 
B moderate Information, and Croup C extensive information. A 
one-way analysis of variance was lised to analyze the data. The 
' results indicated the teams playing FINANSIM with varying 
amounts of information can make similar decisions throughdm 
ganrie play. However, the results also indicated that simifalrit^^*^ • 
decisions does not necessarily yield similar performance. ^ ' t'* * 

» , « 

Blalock, R. O., and D. C. Brenenstghl, "Role 'preference and Ve^teij *^ 
Interest in a Bargaining Environment," Simulation and Games 9 (March- 
1978), 53-65. . . 

Eighty students in an undergraduate wage and lalary administca- 
tioh course were assigned to man&gement-labor roles in a bar- 

• gaining simulation \)ased upon their preferenc(ps. Four types of 
groups resulted: (1) Congruent Managemerit versus Congruent 

• • Labor, (2) Congruent Management versus Incongruent Lalx^r, (3) 
Incongruent Mana g ement versu^ C ongruent Labo r and (4) Inrnn- _ 

• gruent Management- versus Incongjruent Labor. Four hypotheses 
addressing the relationship, of thesfe conditions to attitudinal 
chanjje were tested. Results were inconclusive although they 
indicated ,that assignment on the basi$ of previous attitudes tended 
to be influential in affecting the attitudinal change of the partici- 
pants. . ' 

Brenenstuhl, O. C, "Cognitive versus Affective Gains in Computer 
Simulations," Simulation ahd Games, 6 (September 1975), 303-311. ^ 
° The purpose of the study was to examine the' affective and 
cognitive gains of.students using the computer'^game The Execu- 
tive Game. Two sections of a sophomore-level' management 
course served as subjects in the experiment. From\he results of ' 
thh experiment it can be concluded that the simulation experi- 
ence displayed some cognitive benefit to the st#ients when used 
ds an adjunct tool. There were significant differences in attitudes 
between tfie groups. 

Cdbell. D. W. E., "The Relevance of a Management Gpme," Simulation 

jnfj Games, 5 (juhe 1974), 201-211. 

This study examined'tWo hypotheses: (1) that the degree of 
spociali/ation within thenroup.5tructure is significantly related to 
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' Mudent perceptions of relevapce and (2) that the leader's styie of 
interacting with student specialist^ is signilficantly /elated to stu- 
dent perceptions of relevance. Reliance is defined as student 
perception of the relationship between their activifles, decisions. 

j^~~ao4 inter^Kiions ia ihe^ 9^^^ those duties, decisionSi andi 
relatidnshij^s which tfie^^^ to be predentin the real world. 

, The origir^^l sample consisted of 216 male and female upper- 
division students who were taking courses in business administra- 
tion. Sample size was recUiced to 171 students because some 
students failed to turn in questionnaires and some groups did not 
have the required six students. Nei<her the specialization npr 
leadership style variables were shown to be significantly reht^ to 
the students' perceptions of the management ^ame^as ah opportu- 
nity for gaining knowledge about the decisions and relationships 
which a manager would encounter in the real world. ^ ' 

Catkins, Ralph N., ''A Computerized Model of Exchange as an Aid to 
Teiiching Price Theory/' Journal of Economic EducaOont 1 (Spring 1970), 

97-103.. . - 

i/ ^ » ■ 

This study evaluated the effectiveness of a computer-assisted 
« instructional model of exchange as an aid to. teaching students In* 
college economics. In a specialty constructed t^st, pbstscorei for 
i the control grouf) were significantly below those for the expert-^ 

mental>group. Exposur e to the co mputer model seemed to be the 

best explanation of the superior performance^ the expwl^ 
grpup, although there were other variables inffuencing the results. 

Carran/a, E.. ''An Assessment of the Star Power Came/' Simulation arid 
Ganjes. 5 (Jun>1^74), 219-221. 

A validity assessment of the game STARPOWER by. means of .a 
questionnaire, administered to students who participated in the 
game was undertaken in May 197^. There was a total of tweniy-f ive 
respondents. There were thtrty-eight items descriptive of both 
''positive" and "rtegative" perceptions of conflict between groups 
arising Qut pf d scarcity of resources environment. A ''Routine 
Percount" program was used in this exercis^e, Rercount provided 
frequency distribution tables of the thirty-^ight items of the 
questionnaire. Generally, responses to questions indicated that 
conflict between the groups in this sample was due to (1) a 
perceived abuse of pow^r, (2f a perceived arbitrary imposition of 
rules and. policies by one group, and (3) a perceived inequitable 
and unjust distribution ojf resources. In sum, 100 percent of the 
respondents believed that some' useful knowledge about the 
^neration of conflict can be attained from the game STAR;^ 
POWER. In addition, with nine out of twelve Items descriptive of 
^, relationNsbetwecn the game'and our society, 50 percent and above 



perceived that conditions of conflict within the game were reflec- 
. tive of condtttons in society. 

Chiirtier, Myron. R., "Learning Effect: An Ejfpcrimental Study of a 
Simulation Game and Instrumented Discussion," Simulation jnd 
Cames, 3 aune^972y, 203-217.. 

This study attempted to determine what effect Hn|(ing discussion 
with simulation games had upon cognitive and affective learning 
outcomes. Six cognitive learriing outcomes, ranging from simple , 
to complex, vyere measured to dete^^i'rte the degree and type of 
knowledge learned. Attitude measureTwere us^ to quantify 
learning in ^he Effective doVnain. Simple analysis of variance 
coupled with Duncan's new multiple range test for unequally 
replicated means was used. The study indicated that the proce- 
dure of coupling simulations with discussion did not provide 
sig..ificant chaTiges in content-learning outcome but it did signify 

• cantly influence affective learning. * . 

• ■ . • - 'i-r ■ 

Cherryholmes, Cleo H., "So?fte Current Research on Effectiveness of 
Educational Simulations: Implications for Alternative Strategies," The 
American Beha'yfqral Scientist, 10 (October 1966), 4-7. 

The author revieWs six studies involved with testing the effective- 
ness of educational simulations. The reView indicates that only one 
. hypqthesis was validated : students report more interest In simula- 
tion activities than in more conventional classroom exercises, 
teaming and attitudinal changes resulting^from simulations may 
hot tje ds great as claimed. Jhe author suggests some alternative 
strategies for using educational simulations: (1) have student^ 
design or revise an educational simulation; (2) have students 

• attempt to validate the theory of the game with real-life data. 

Craig, C. S., and 1. A. Brown, "Spatial Diffusion of Innovation: A 
Gaming Approach." Simulation and Games, 9 (March 1978), 29-52. 
Graduate business students at Ohio State iJniversity played, the 
New Product Marketing Game (PflOMAR). Follow up interviews 
desjgned to determine player strategies as well as number of 
outlets opened per time period and outlet Hbcation were ex- 
amined. The purpose of the study was validation. The authors 
wished to determine whether- the relationships observed from 
game play were consistent with accumulated empirical evidence 
and theory In geography, marketing, and regional science. The 
evidehce did support this conclusion. 

DeNike. Lee. "An Exploratory Study of Cognitive Style as a Rredlctor of 
Learning from Simulation Games. . Ph.D. dissertation, Kent State Uni- 
versity, 1973. ' ■ ^ 



. The purpose of this stulfy was to utilize the cognitive style theory 
of HHI to determine whether any cognitive style elements are 
related to learning from simulation games. Twenty-four fifth- 
grader? participated in the Bow and.Arrow^unting Ganfieand the 
Crossing Place Hunting Came. Student achievement was deter- 
mined by calculating a gain score. The cognitivestyle profHeswere 
, mapped by a test battery provided by Oakland Community 
College. The analysis led to several hypotheses. First, students who 
\ derive maximuni cognitive knowledge from sinnulation game 
activities are likely to be those who (a) speak and listen well, (b) 
A, acquire meapirvg from, sound, (c) en\pathize, (d) apparently are 
Influenced by their peers, (e) can but usually do not exert their 
individuality, and (f) reason according to rules. Second, students 
who" derive the least cognitive knowledge can be desaibed as^ 

- indivkiuals who (a) do not speak, listen, read, or write well, (b). 

- have jdifficulty empathizing, (c) seem to be physically 'well- 
• coordinated, (d) exert their individuality, and (e) appear to be 

influenced by their peers in a positive but minor way. 

A/ short report o^ this study is available in Simulation and Games, 
7 (March 1976), 65-74. 

r 

DiMarco, N. J., and I. R. Hoffmeister, "Influence of Personality on 
Performance in a financial Management Simulation," Siivulations ind 
Games, 8 (September 1977), 385-394. " ' U 

Ninety-eight upper-lev6l students participated in th^ Financial 
Management Decision Came (FINGA7v4t)~as part onhelf cpu^^^^ 
reqi^irement. Personality characteristics- were measured by the 
Edwards Personal ^»reference Schedule (A. L. Edwards, Personal 
Prehrence Schedute (New York: Psychological. Corporation, 
1^53), Personal Orientation Inventory (E.L. Shostrum, f/rS Manual 
for the Personal Orientation Inventory [San Diego: Educational 
and Industrial Testing Service, 1966), and the Rotter l-E Scale (J. B. 
Rotter, "Generalized Expectencies for Internal Versus External 
• Control of Reinforcement," Psycho/ogica/ Monographs General- 
ized and Applied, Whole No. 609, 1966). The study demonstrated 
no significant relationships between personality variables and 
performance. " 

Dittrfch, J. E., "Realism in Business Games: A Three-Game Compar- 

Isorj," Simulation and Games, 8 (June 1977), 201 -210. 

The purpose of this paper, is to describe a research study in which a 
comparjson is macJe of the perceived realism of three popular 
computerized business management games. Six classes of business 
policy students in two universities were asked to provide percep.- 
tual ddtd on the realism of the. computerized business manage- 
ment game which they were currently using. A total of 203 



respondents completed the questionnaires. The findings indicate 
that thei^e is a significant difference {n perceptions of realism and 
•the learning contributlorfs of the games. 

' ... - 

Dooley, B. J., "Research on the Market Came," in Economic EduaUon 
Experiences of Enterprising Teichejs, editeJby Geof je Dawson. New 
Yoffc: lomt Counctl on Econonnrf<F€ducal^on,,1969ry'jl. «/p.^^^^^^ - 
This study compared performances between fourth-grade stu- 
dents taught with the Market Gapfie, which was developed for use 
in the University of Chicago Elementary Economics Program, and 
• lourth-grade students taught b/ a conventional lecture method. 
. Although the adjusted mean score of the experimental group was 
higher, no significant differences in cognitive performance were 
found. However, more participation and enjoyment on the pari of. 
studerits using the game was observed. • 

^ Emery, E. D., and T. P. Enger, "Computer Gaming and Learning in an 
Jntroductory Economics Course," lournal of Ef:x)nomic Education, 3 
(1972), 77«^5. • V 

This article is an attempt tq evaluate three computer games. The 
''hands on" access to a computer or terminal permitted students 
to play the game(s) at their convenience. The computer provided 
immediate feedback, about the students' decisions. The results of 
the effectiveness of these games are based upon pre- and post-test 
scores which tested simple application, complex application, and 

— recognWon^undorstar^fvg. ^ntficaniH^esuHs^veFe-observedHn- 
performance when game-playing was used as a technique of 
instruction as compared to customary teaching procedure;. 

Fpnnessey, G. M.; S. A. Livi^igst&n^K. j. Edwards; S. J. Kidder; and A. W. 
Nafziger, "Simulation, Gamin^> and Conventional Instruction: An 
Experimental Comparison," S/mu/af/on and Games', 6 (September 1975), 
' 288-302. 

This article; presents the findings of an experiment <hat compared 
the effectiveness of a simul^ition exercise, a simulation game, and 
conventional instr'uction at the elementary and junior high school 
levels. The subjects were 1,874 students in sixty third-, fourth-, and 
eighth-grade classes in Catholic parochial schools in the Baltimore 
area. Multivariate analysis of variance w^as conducted on each set 
of classroom mean scores. The most striking feature of the results 
is »he small s^ze of the differences among the three, treatment 
r^. groups. For all practical purposes, the three treatments were 
equally effective. 

Fisher, Judith E., 'Xompefition and Gaming: An Experimerital Study," 
Simulation and Games, 7 (September 1976), 321-328. 
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This study was directed to the need for further research into the 
function o^ competition as a characteristic of educational games* 
The effects of varratiops in competitive form on the cognitive, 
learning outcome of an educational game were studied. The three 
competitive forms were: one-to-one interpersonal competition, 
one-tontwp interpersonal competition, and one-to-one inter-/ 
group comp^ 

Dictionary Game. A post-test-only control group design was 
erpployed using ninety-six undergraduate students. Students who 
played the gam^ scored significantly higher on the post-test of 
cognitive skilU. Students in the one-to-two competitive format did 
best, ''^^ 

. • , .. ' 

Fletcher,.). /'The Effectiveness of Simulation Games as Learning 
I nvirpnments: A Proposed Program of Research/' S/mu/ation and 
Games, 2 (1971), 425-454, ' ^ 

This article presents the need for sound evaluative research in the 
area of games and simulations. Key problems in the structui^e of 
current game models are identified and discussed with evaluation 
in mind. A distinction is made between dependent and (fidepen- 
den{. variables and a method of evaluation of process and content 
acquisiton is dis(!!ussed. 

^ranberg, D.; ). S. Stevens; and S. Katz, ''Effect of. Communications oa 
Cooperation in Expanded Prisoner's Dilemn^a and Chicken Games/' 

Smw/al4o^^)d C a me S ) 6 (j u n e 1 97 5)y466->487i — ^ — 

Forty-eight pairs of subjects each played sixty trials of a. 5x5'non- 
zero-sum game. Half of the pairs were men and half were women. 
Half the pairs played the Prisoner Dilemhna Game while half 
played Chicken. Hilf had an opportunity to corhmunicate by 
sending one or more of nine structured niessages after trials*15, 30,. 
and 45. while the other half took a break with no communication 
after the same trials. The experiment was a 2x2x2x4 (sex by game 
by comni^nication by blocks) factorial design. Both game and 
comm^unication produced reliable and significant effects. A repli- 
cation of the study was done adding an unstructured commuhica- 
tion condition to determine whether it was the structured nature 
of tlu» communication which was responsibJefor the strong effect. 
This study involved sixty female subjects; again the communica- 
tion offocl was large and highly reliable. : 

Groonio. A. )., *'lntoraction Effects in Lif*e Career Simulation: Sex and 
Ability (^f Rt)U» and Participants/' Simulation and Game*, 7 (September 

Ihv problem w as to assess the effects of participation in a-simula- 
lion activity— Life Career— on high school students. The study 
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exammed the^interaction effects of 4he individual differences ^)f 
the players, of the roles they take, and of thi teaifi partners. From 
the eleventh-grade population of nine high schools in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, blocked by sex and ability, sixteen stu- 
dents per block in ^arh school were randomly chosen and 
alternately assigned to experimental and control groups. The data 
were tested with a factorial design and a fixed effects analysis x)f/ 
variance. Since there was no increase in career maturity after the 
simulation experience and since the experimental design had a 
great power to detect small differences, it wa$ concluded that if 
the simulation life Cafeer^did affect vocational development, the 
measuring instruments did not detect them. Lack of reliable data 
on the intervening vari2||>le role-taking was disappointing since 
generalizations could not be made from the observed differences. 

Hoffmeister^J. Ronald, "Influence of Personality on Performance In a 
Financial Management Simulation," SimuUtion and Games, 8 (Septem- 
ber 1977), 385-394. 

This study is based upon the FJnandal Management Decision 
Game by Brooks (L. D. Brooks, The Financial Management Deci- 
sion Game (Fjomewood, III.: Irwin, 1975). The subjects were 118 
college upperclassmen. The personality variables ofachievement, 
order, autonomy, and endurance (Edwards Personal^^eference 
Schedule 1953). time cdmpetence (Personal Orientation Inven- 
tory, Shostrom 1966), and Locus of Control (Rotter l-E Scale' 
^ 1966)— all three are fully identified in the entry for DiMarco and 
. Hoffmeistcv, above—were measured in a combined question- 
naire. Ninety-eight of the questionnaires provided usable data. 
. , Results of the study failed to support the hypothesized r^ation- 
shlps between performance (as measured by accumulated game 
wealth) and the personality variables. 

Lo<». R.'S. and A. O'Leary, "Attitude and Personality^ Effects of a Three- 
D.iy Simulation/' Simulation and Games^ (September 1971), 309-348. 
Thiv sKidy used a controlled expenment to investigate the learn- 
inn etfocts, as measured one month later, of a three*day version of 
the Inter-Ndtion Simulation. The participants in this experiment . 
were hif{h school seniors. The article identifies* many positiv.e 
js^umptionsje^arding the Use of games aVid iinujiations io thrf 
' (itissroom. describes the experimental design used, pre^ients ac- 
tUiil observations and discussions, and supplies the reader with the 
results of the experiment. The results were rtumerbiis and varied. 
( jonerally this simulation generated asig9i^icant amount of reflec- 
tive thouHht and taught process and personality characteristics to a 
high 'degree. Ihe games did not. have a detrimental effect on 
(<infonf. - . 

f- 



Livingston; Samuel Aw "Effects of aj Legislative Simulation Game on the 
Political Attitudes, of junior Highj School Students/' Simulation ^nd 
Gimes, 3 (1972), 41-51. \ 

This is the report of two investigations of the effects of the gartte 
Democracy on the political altitudes of Junior high school stu- 
dents. The game focuses on the process of logrolling, which the 
. playeri/assuming the role of cong i ess m en, q ui c kl y d i sco< fC f to be 
the most effeaive way to satisfy their simulated constituencies. 
The testing instruments were designed by the investigator. The 
population used in the study j^ere eighth ai^do ninth-grade stu- 
dents from neighboring schools in Baltimore. The results indicated 
that' students became more tolerant of congressional logrplling 
after playing the game. No evidence wdis found to indicate that 
students had improved feelings of political efficacy or that their 
interest in politics changed. Finally, no correlation was found 
between the changes in students' attitudes and their understand- 
ing o^ the game. y ^ 

lloyd^ )ohn W., 'Role Playing, Coltective Bargaining, ahd'the Measure- 
ment of Attitude Change/' lournal of Economic Education, 1 (Spring 
1970), 104-110, ^ 

This study examined whether attitudes are affected by role-playing 
in a collective bargaining simulation and whether any change in 
attitude is related to the role playkh Students were given pre- and 
postquestionnaires on reactions to statements explaining labor- 

managementxonfliciLChisquaM-Slatistical^ 

The results vyere inconclusive. ^ . 

Mar^lon, Glenn F., and Kennelh'S. Lyon, "Learning and Attitude 
Change of Students Subjected to a Nation4 Income Simiilation Game: 
Some Further Evidence/'Vt)urna/ o/ fcor.6m/c Education;? (Fall 1975), 
20-27. , 

The sttklc reports three stjudies done in 1970, 1971, and 1972 at the 
Utah State University Center for Economic Education, The study, 
which was performed on a large introductory college macroeco- 
nomic clds^* showed that poor students were penalized in terms of 
achievement for having participated in the simulation while very 
good students 'appeared to have been aided by the simulation. The 
* 19/1 and 1972 studies used a matching procedure rather than 
random assignment to experimental and control groups, Taken 
generally, the 1971 and 1972 results would indicate that for all 
levels of ability the students who participated in the economic 
gimies benefited irom their involvement, although^some of these 
r^ults are not significantly different from zero at the 95 percent 
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Marstc^n; Glenn iF., Kenneth Lyon, and Richard Knight, ''Learning and 
Attitudi^ Change of Students Subjected to a National Intonne Simulation 
Game/' in Research Papers in Economic Education, edited by Arthur L. 
Welsh* Nf\v York: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1972, 159-170. 
The iiiuthors uscid a systematic statistical procedure to evaluate the 
Effects of a national incon^e simulation model pn student achieve- 
ment and interest. Two experimertts took place, one on a college 
leveli the other on a high sdiool Fevel, ln"bdth e^ 
and experimental groups were used. The' control groups experi- 
' enced the same teaching process except that they did not take part • 
irt the simulation experience. ' 

The results indicated that the conventional teaching method 
supplemented by a national income simulation model is neither 
superior ndr inferior to the conventional method as far as under- 
; standing of nr^acroeconomics principles and interest in economics 
is concerned. ^ v • 

Marts, John A., "Paying Your Way: The Development and Evaluation of 
a Personal Finance Simulation Game,'' SiTnu/ad'or) and Games, 8 (June 
1977), 189-200. . , ^ 

The author describes the development and evaluation of i per- 
sonal finance simulation game. The game was evaluated by an 
author-written achievement test. Reliability and validity data are 
reported. Student achievement was evaluated with respect to sex, 
grade-point ratio, and socioeconomic status..Studej;its in the study 
did learn certain aspects 6f personal finance and career awareness 

fromptaytnf thegafneregardJess ofihei^ 

point ratios; or whejther or not they won the game. 

1 • i ■ # 

McKpriney, James L, and William K. D\\\, "Influences on Learning in 
Simulation Games,'' The. American Behav/ora/ Scientist, 10 (October 
1966), 2i|^32. 

Thi$ study measured and evaluated the relative performance of 
650\busi'iess administration students grouped into twenty-one 
teamf^ playing a pbllege-level management simulation. The study 
evaluated studjent attitudes, influence pf faculty on student behav- 
ior, arM composition of student groups on team performance. The 
results indicated that (1) students did not perceive their goals well 
except \for the groups attempting to concentrate on profit- 
^ making;\(2) students did not evaluate their exj3erience in deptH; 
(3) team!!^ experienced in simulation did not do better than 
inexperie))ced teams; (4) consulting by faculty was misur\derstood 
and re^nted by students; and (5) differences in ability influenced 
how Well students played an^understood the game. • • 



Remus, W., VWho Likes Business Games?'' SimuUtioh and Games. '8 n 
^(December 1977), 469-480..^ ' ; 

.tjghty-eight undergraduate students in an introduction-to- 
business course played the Executive Game, with each subject 
acting as an independent firm. A questionnaire was designed to 
measure the student's attitudes toward the garne experience. Tbe^ 
questionnaire data were analyzed in conjunction with data on 
final team rank and return-on«investment (ROI). Results indicated ^ 
a strong linear relationship between final team ri|nk and (enjoy- 
ment of the game. High-ranking teams likefd the game better. 

Robinson, james A., Lee F. Anderson,' Margaret G. Hermann, and 
R[i!^hdrd C. Snyder, /'Teaching with Inter-Nation. Simulation and Case 
Studies," >\mencan Po/jtjca/ Science Review, 60 (March J966),.53-65. 
This study compared the relative effectiveness of simulation and 
c^se studies as supplemental units of study for undergraduate 
political science students. Chi-square' and f-test statistical tech- 
. * niques we/e employed to analyze data on student attitudes, 
student behavior, and cdghitive learning. No significant differ- 
ences were fdund, but some indirect complex relationship^ did 
exist and were identified. 

kobipspn, J. N., *'Are Economic Games and Simufat'ions Useful?: Some 
Evidence- from an Experimental Game/' S/mu/a<fon and Games, 9 . 
jMarch 1978). 3-?.1. • " 

An economic policy game was played with teams frohfi 228 British 
schools. A follow-up quf»stionnaire asked six questions in a choice 
. response formal: ()) Did the players enjoy'the game? (2) Would 
you like to enter again next autumn? (3) How. difficult did the 
players find the game? (,4) How did you use the game? (5) To what 
fXtent did you integrate the game into economics teaching? 
rand (b) Have you any general comments on the game? An over- 
whelming percentage of the responses to thesequestions was very 
positive. , • 

Scbellenberger, R. E., and F. G. Boseman, ''Business Gaming: An 
Empirical Appraisal." Simulatiqn and Games, 5 (December 1974), 
383-402. / 

the purpose of- this research is to test hypotheses regal^ding the 
perceptions of students toward management games as a teaching 
aid. especially in the business policy course. A.second purpose is 
to test ac tual learning attainment. The sample included 74 students 
in four sectionf» of. the business policy course taken by graduating 
seniors at Templb University. Students vyere randomly assigned to 
the control arid experimental conditions. The control groups used 
four c.ises while the experimental groups played the Executive 
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Game, A questionnaire was administered to ell groups during the " 
' final class period. The questionnaire dealt with (1) interest and 
mmivation, (2) attitudes/^nd (3) perceptions of learning. Actual 
learning was assessed through performance on a "^hort case. The 
results indicated no signij[icanl differences between the experi- 
mental dfid control groups on these variables. 

Schild, E. O., 'The Shaping of Strategies/' The American Behavioral 

-SdenUs% iO (Novfember 1966), 1-4. 

This study suggests that previous research in games and simulation 
* has been inadequate because \t measured the wrong variables. 
Most variables previously measured are unrelated to the kinds of 
behavior needed for wir^ning. The researcher suggests that simuld* 
tions shape student behavior by reinforcement (v/inning) and that ' 
this is how games should be evaluated, i.e, does the simulation set 
up contingencies whicK reinforce effective strategies? The study 
usjed four groups of secondary and college students playing the 
Parent-Child Game. By computmg gammas4pr eactf round In the 
game, the study found consistency .from group to group in the 
type of strategy used by players to win the game. Conclusions! 
indicated ^hat the behavior of players was shaped by the structure \ 
and rules of the game, not other influences, and that strategies.^' 
learned in one game were transferred to another. 

Sharon, S., and C. Coiodn^r, "Cour^elor: A Simulation Game for 
Vocational Decision*Making/' 5/mu/af/on and Games, 7 (June 1976), 
193-208. 

Jh€t purpose of thestuuy wastoev luate the game Counselor with 
respect to four hypotheses: (1) students will have a more differen- 
. tiated concii^'pt of personality, (2) students will be morfr aware of 
,the potentially wide range of occupational clUoices open to 
people, (3) stiiidents wMI be aware of the temporary and alterable 
nature oi occupattonaA.decisions, and (4) students will be aware of 
the environmenTal and .personal factors which can influence 
occupational decisions. The subjects were^students from the tenth 
and ek-venth grades in a vocational high school in Israel. The 
game's effectiveness was assessed by an open-ended question- 
naire designed to elicit the extent to which students achieved the 
objectives. An analysis of variance was performed on the post-test 
data with the pretext scores as a covartant. The significant incfease 
in the total mean score on the questionnaire for the e^ perimental 
in contrast with the control group reflects the gan>e's effedlve- 
nosv 

Silver. H. B». "Gfoup Success and P rsonal Commitment in Game 
Simulations," SimuLuion and C^mes, 5 (December 1974), 415-424. 
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The study examined the relationships among group success, 
achievement of personal goals, and commitment to group, The 
subject*; were 52 students who were randomly distributed in*o 
three sets offour simulated groups each. The game-simulation was 
a modified SIMSOC (W. Gamson, SIMSOC: Simulned Society, 
Imtructors' and Farticipints' Manua/s [New* York: Free Press, 
1%9|). Subjects answered pre- and post-test quefstionnaires. The 
results indicate that the relatiorl'ship between commitment to the 
original group and the success of that group at achieving a 
common goal is statistically significant, but that the relationship 
between commitment to the original group and personal goals is 
not. Another finding is that the failure of a group to reach a stated 
goal may, under certain conditions, result in increased attraction 
to a group. The main condition is that the failure is perceived by 
th^ members as arbitrarily imposed by an external source. 

Stahl, Albert F., "Mode of Presentation and Subjects' Affective Reac- 
tions to the Resolution of Simulated Problems," SimukUon and Games, 
1 (September 1970), 263-279. ^ ^ 

This study attempted to learn how student affective reactions to a 
simulation might be affected by the mode pf presentation of the 
simulation. The Moodes Adjective Checklist (MACL) was used as a 
measure of change. The statistical analysis used analysis of variance 
and Mann-Whitney f tests. The study indicated that the mode of 
presentation does affect student attitudes. 

I 

• * n't , \ 

Starbuck, William H., and Ernest Kolrow, "The Effects of Advisors otj 
Business Game Teams," Americaf) Behayioral ScientiH, 10 (November • 
1966), 28-30. . ^ . f 

This study tested the consequences of a(lding advisers to teams of 
graduate students playing the UCLA Executive Decision Game. 
Profit was used as a criterion for measuring the results of decisions 
iri the business game. Employing a Mest analysis, no significant 



experimental groups. A regression analysis was used to test the 
effect of time on performance. The results suggested that the 
game might not hav6 been played long enough for the superiority 
of the experimental group to become evident. The advisers had 
little success in making the game a laboratory for sophisticated 
decision models, but they found the game an excellent medium 
for reteaching fundamental concepts and for uncovering and 
. correcting gaps in basic understandings. It was also foun dfthat the 
imposition of advisers did reduce the (5te«jree of perceived friendli-. 
• ness in the teams', interpersonal relations. 

« 

Stemhior. William A,, "A' Comparison of Effects of «i Programmed 



differences were found i 




formances between the control and 
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Simulation and a Written History in Teaching Cognitive Information/' 
1973. 

The study address«>d two questions: (1) Can a simulation game 
(designed and programmed to teach cognitive information) teach 
more cognitive information than a more frequently used method 
of instruction, such as a writteri history? (2) Will students of • 
below-group mean IQ using the programmed sipfiulation display 
gains comparaM?, to those displayed by students of above-group 
IQ? The game ' ^ written text were developed by the researcher. 
Subjects were lUO eighth-grade students with a mean IQ df t15 
from a suburban school distritt! Subjects were randomly assigned 
to the game and wrKten conditions. The study concluded that 
when compared to a written history, the programmed simulation 
proved to be more effective In imparting cognitive information for 
stgdents of both the high- and low-IQ groupings. 

A brief summary of this study is available in Simulations and 
Games, 6 (December 1975), 393-403. 

Van Steenburg, Robert, and David Lauscher, "Effectiveness of a Short- 
Term Simulation as a Teaching Device in Political Scfeiice Courses/' 
Simulation and Games, 8 (December 1977), 439-460. 

The study was designed to assess the impact of an author-designed 
simulation, Foreign Policy Decision-Making: An Exercise, on over 
sij( hundred students in twenty-two classes. Two basic hypotheses 
were studied: (1) Students participating in a simulation will reveal 
more interest in such an exercise than in more conventional 
activities; and (2) students participating in a simulation will reveal' 
, increased empathy for\he problems decision-makers confront in 
foreign policy. Students were given an identical questionnaire 
before and after participating in the simulation. The same ques- 
tionnaire was administered to a panel of nine experts to determine 
the attitudes of policymakers. The gamma statistic and (-tests were 
used to nnalyze the data.'Results indicated that the role-playing 
experierue did generate changes in attitudes of students. The 
attitudes iTiovod towcird those? expressed by experts. Inexperi- 
enced students demonstrated greater change than experienced 
students. 

Wentwbrth, Donald R., "The Effectiveness of a Learning Game for 
leaihing Introductory Economics in Selected Two-Year Colleges". 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1972. 

This study attempteri to measure the influence of a commercially 
available game. MARKETPLACE, on student achievement in eCo- 
nomic understanding, >tu<lent^ attitudes toward the instructional 
f)r()cess and selected economic concepts, and teacher student 
behavior in the classroom. The data were collected from a total of 
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149 siudenls taking their first course in economrcs at two [unipf 
colleges. Students were randonlly assigned to experimental and 
control, classes with common rnstructdrs. The measuring instru- 
ments used were the fesf o^ Understanding in College fconpmics, 
the Semantic Differential Attitude Scale, the Reciprocal Category 
System, and the Equivalent Category Systen>. Results from the use 
of regression models, factor analysis, and behavior observation 
^ analysis revealed that students in the experimental class achieved 
significantly less understanding in college economics, demon- 
strated no difference in altitudes toward learni-ng, and exhibited 
no significantfy, different learning behavior than did the control 
group, with the exception of the actual time devoted to playing 
the MARKETPLACE game. During game play the affective cliniate 
of the class became more positive and student involvement in the 
learning process was more active but there was little or ho carry- 
over in this behavior to the classroom activities after the game 
playing had concluded. 

T lis study is also sumn^arized in Donald R. Wentworth and 
Darrell R. Lewis, ''An Evaluation of the Use of the Marketpface 
Game in Junior College Economics," loumal of Economic Educa- 
f/pn, 6 (Spring 1975). 113-119. . ^ 

♦ 

Wing, Richard L., "Two ComputVnBased Economics Games for Sixth 
Graders" American behavioral Scientist, 10 (November 1%6), 31-33. 
This study experimentally examined whether individualized com- 
^^)Uter learning games in economics could be played by sixth-grade 
students and how this exercise cohipared to conventional teacK- 
S ( . i^Kic^chniques in le^arning effectiveness. Two experimental groups 
arid one control group were pre- and post-tested with cognitive 
tests developed specifically for this project. They were also given a 
oi^tention lest" several weeks after the post-test. Employing a ( test, 
iV^wa:UuimrMi;i4t ^^ students could use and understand 

the cortipuier games wTTtronr3TffH;ulty. Interest among students 
^ was quite high. Although no significaK^l^f^^'^nces were found in 
the amount of learning which took plarebsliib^een the experimen- 
tal and control groups, it was. found that students in the experi- 
nuMilal Krouf3 .ulained approximately the same amount of learning 
with considerably less investment of lime. 

. Wolfe, )., 'Correlates and' the Meastites of the External Validity of 
Computer-Based lJusiness Policy Decision-Making Environments,'' 
SinmLitixTtf^ilGamvy 7 (December 1976), 411-438. 

the slU(Jv addresses the queslioti of the short-term methodology 
necessary to test for the existence of external validity, After 
descril)tng the two groups (74 business school seniors and 31 
fua( licing business people), the paper presents: (1) an analysis of 



three cognitive learning outcomes; (2) a critical Incident study of 
perceived effective performance behavior; (3) a summary of each 
group's (a) financial and operating results and {b) general compa- 
rative characteristics; and (4) a study of the correlation between 
real-world career success and predicted game success* The study 
concludes that ''it appears that complex business games may have 
high external validity as business policy and decision-malcing 
teaching aids/' 
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Annotated List of 
Garnes and Simulations 
for tlie Teaching 
of Economics 



This chapter contains an alphabetized, annotated \ht of garnes and 
simulations that are Currently available for teaching economics. Along 
with a brief description of each game the reader will also find informa- 
tior) ab^ut its distributer, cpit, subject, suggested grade level, partici- 
pant limits, and playing time. The complete addresses of distributors 
appears In Chapter 5. 

' It IS worth noting that the games listed do not include all the 
economics games produced over the last decade. We have listed onfy 
. the games of publishers who responded to our letters of inquiry. 
Because of thf^, a teacher can be relatively sure that any game selected 
from this list is readily available, Price information is for guidance bnly. 
Publishers change prices frequently and potential buyers should 
inquire about th^ prevailing price before sending purchase orders. 

Came: ASSEMBLY LINE 

Source: Canadian Foundation for Econooyc Education 

Subject: Specijalization and mass production 
Crade level Elementary 

Playing time: ' 2-3 hours 
Nb* of participants: 20-30 

Cost: Free 

ASSEMBLY LINE simulates the mass production of an automobile^in 
the elementary classroom. The game provides patterns for the paper 
construction of an automobile. 

Game - BAFV BAFA' 

Source: Simile II , 

Subject: A cross-cultural simulation 

' ■ ■ ■ - • ' - .. 4 



Gciacie level: ^ Senior high school 

Playing time: 1-2 hours . ' 

No. of participants: 

\Con: $35.00 : \ 

Panitipants are briefed on the general purposes of the simulation and 
divided into two groups or"cultures." They are then introduced to the 
values, expectations, and customs of their new culture. The two cultures 
have very different value structures. Once the cultures are sef up 
observers are exchanged. Each member of each society visits the other 

^ society. When" everyone has had a chance to visit, the game \i ended. 
The participants then discuss and analyze the experience. The culipres' 
values are introduced via cassette tapes provided in the gamfe.- 

Game: " BALANCE 

Source: Interact f ' ' - • 

Subject: Ecology; economic goals and decisions 

Grade level: Senior high school 

Playing time: So hours 

No. of participants: 20-30 
Cost: $14.00 

, The first hour simulates the last 150 years of U.S. history. Fifteen 
participants are animals; four a t Indians; the rest are settlers who 
dominate and kill animals, fight Indians, and subdue the wilderness 
until their population soars to over 100,000. Participants are then 
divided into families of four members each living in Ecopolis, a city with 
many ecological problems. Interviewing parents and adults plus reading 
about pollution culminate in confrontations over what social action to 

V pursue. Before an essay evaluation ends tlie game, participants conduct 
an ecological survey of their community and hold a one-hour forum in 
which they argue about the ecological balance of their own environ- 
ment. 

Game; ^ , BALDICER 

Souflce: EMI 

Subject: World economy 

Gride levej: Senior high school 

Placing time: ■ 2-4 hours ' , • 

Nd,\fj)articipants: 10^-20 

Cost: ^ $25.00 

The objective of this simulation game is to experience the interde- 
pendence of the worfd economy. The participants also gain increased 
dwaroness of related issues such as the population explosion, inflation, 
unequai distribution of resources and technology, and conipeting styles 
of economic organization. 

Game: BANKING • ■ 

So|jrce; Didactic Systems, Inc. 
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Subject: Economics, banking 

Grade level: Senior high school, . " 

Playing time: 2-5 hours 

No. of. participants: Teaivis of 6 

Cost: $13.30 for 30 participants plus $3.85 for teacher's 

guide , . * 
Through simulation and role-playing, pamclpants in the game have a 
chance to observe, analyze, and solve problems in a specific field of the 
economy. The game involves the financial activities and decisions of 
commercial banks. It serves ta illustrate that a bank is both a profit 
maximizer and an irifluehtial factor in stimulating business and en- 
couraging local, economic development through its transactions. 

Came: EL BARRIO * 

Source; Berkeley Gaming Project ^ • 

Subject: ' Immigrant economic mobility . 

Grade level: * Senior high school-college 

Playing time: ' 2-3 hours 

No. of participants: 8-30 

Cost:* ' $25.00 

This game embodies tlie forces aff ecti ig a latin immigrant to the big 
city in.North America Individuals must acquire a physical skill, build a 
social network; learn how to use a vehicle, ^nd decide whether to 
collaborate with the system or fight it. Participants may aim to become 
leaders in the Latin community,' join the system and gr^uate to the 
suburbs, or move up and out still contesting. 

Game: / BAZAAR, A Simulation of Barter and Monetiza- 

tiop . ' . 

Source: • American Universities Field StaW 

Subjeibt: Barter and monetization in a subs^istence econ- 

omy ^ ' ^ 

Grad^ level: Senior high school-college 

Playing time: One class period minimum. Can be. extended 

with increasing sophistication among traders to 
five class periods 

No. of participants: 3 or more (individuals play on one of three teams) 
Cost: $5.00 ^ ' 

Participants role-play farmers, nomads and shopkeepers in Aq- 
Kupruk; the microeconomy of a town, in northern Afghanistan. Subsis- 
tence living is presented in the context typical of the dry-land people of 
Afro-Eurasia. . , 

/'/'.'• 
Game: BIG^BUSINESS 



Source: History Simulations 

Subject: Business in the IWe 1800's 

« 

er|c«' * ' 



Grade level: Junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 3-4 hours 

No. of participants: * 18-40 ^ 
Cost: $15.00 

B!C BUSINESS is a simulation of the unregulatecf growth of big 
business in the United States in the late 1800's. Each student is given a 
fixed amount of resources In order to run ekher a steel, oil, railroad, or 
banking company. These companies compete with one. another in 
order to sell their products and services to the public. By using methods 
employed by business leaders in the late 1800's, students learn how 
unregulated growth of big business occurred during this period. 



Game: 
Source:^ 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing 'time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



BLIGHT 

Instructional Simulations, Inc. 
Urban studies 

junior-senior high school-college 
3-8 hours . 
20-40 

$45.00 plus shipping 
BLIGHT explores the social dimensions of community decline. It deals 
with the sectors, problems, values, and issues that both prompt change 
and inhibit community renewal. * 

^ " * * 
THEBLUEWODCETCO. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Business structure ' ^ 
Elementary-junior high school 
2-4 hours 
20 ^ . . 

Available in Simulation Ca. iesand Learning Ac- 
tiviOes Kit for the Elemernary School at $1295. 
In this role-play simulation the participants, become stockholders, 
managers, and personnel of a manufacturing concern. They must 
contend with other participants who represent concerned citizens In 
the community. 



Game: 
Source: 

Subject: > 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participaKts 
Cost: ' 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 



BUDGET 
Interact 

National budget 
funior-senior high school 
2-4 hours 



No. of participants: ^ 
Cost: $14.00 

This role-play simulation allows participants to research specific 
"budKeted" agencies in the federal government and attempt to reach 
consensus on a budget for the country. Special interests force compro- 
mise and nefjotiation. 



Game:. BUDGETING GAME 

Source: Changing Times Education Service 

Subject: Con&umer ecpnomics ^ 

Grade level: . - junior«senior high school ' 

Playing time: 1-4 hours 

No. of participants: Teanfs of 4 > — , 

Cost: $8.95 

Participants simulate a middle-income family of four earning 110,000< 
They must decide how to spend their money over a twelve-month 
period. The objective is to keep family spending equal to or less than 
the budget jillotment. In this way partidpanU learn that families make 
different choices about spending and saving, depending on their way of 
living, their needs and wants, their interests, likes and dislikes, hobbies, 
and family goals. t 

Came: BUDGETS AND TAXES 

Source: EMI 

Subject: Commut)ity decisions • 

Grade level: JunioFosenior high school 

Playing time: 4^6 hours 

No. of participants: &-20 

Cost: $6.00 

Participants find themselves first in the roles of Rjverdale's public 
officials, submitting budget requests for the year— #»en in the roles of 
jarivate dtizeris who are affected by increases or cutbacks in services 
and taxes. Participants can increase spending in various departments 
without raising taxes as long as they can conviece other departments to 
decrease spendfhg. If that isri't possible, taxes must goto. The goal is to 
give the community the kinds of services and programs hat people are 
willing to pay for with their tax dollars. 

Game: BUY AND SELL 

Source: EDU-GAME 
Subject: Consumer economics 

Grade level: ^Senior high school, 
flaying time: ^3 hours 

No. of participants: 30 , . , 

Cost: $2.00 

BUY AND SELL transforms the classroom into a business community. 
Banks, factories, wholesale distributors, and retail stores are set up. 
Student? assume the roles of industrial executives, loan officers, sales- 
persons and consumers. Businesses compete for the most profit while 
consumers try to ge\ the best buy. At the conclusion of the game the 
class has the opportunfty of assuming the roles of legislators in an 
attempt to determine what kinds of laws, if any, are necessary for the 
business and consumer community. , • * 
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Gam«: BUYER BEWARE 

Source: EDU-GA'ME 
Subject: Consumer awareness 

Grade level: Senior high school 

Playing time: 3 hours 

No. of participants: . 30 plus 
Cost: $2.00 

aware o^wh^^CffJll ^^"'I!''''^: '^'^^ «"<<«nts 

aware of what to look for when shopping. Stude\it«miust buy a total of 

ten products from four departrhent stores whose products vary In 

a« nJ!' S '"1,'*''."^ '"^ warrai^ty policies. Store owner, com^e 2 
against one anothep for profit, while consum^« compete for value 

dation '"'•"'"^^ on'consumer protection 

^a'^e: CARIBOU HUNTING 

' Curriculum Development Associates. Inc 

Subjert: Culture ,and resource use 

Grade level: Elementary 

Playing time: . ' 1-2 hours 

No. of participants: &-30 

, <T^^'* Barnp is available only as a part of a total 

curriculum of which CARIBOU HUNTING is a 
component.) Films are also available in 8 mm or 
16 mm. 

be^wl^'^l^.h''''.'''''''^ ""?^* P'^'^'P-"^* '° «''P'°'« relationships 
between technology, social organizations, and culture. Participants 
assume the role of Netsilik Eskimos of Pelly Bayand attempt to rS 

lo'su^t; th^win"^^ °' '° 

Game: CENTER CITY " 

Source: eMI ^ 

Subject: Urban poverty 

Grade level: Jun'or high school; 

Playing time: *" 2-3 hours 

No. of participants: 12-27 > 

Cast: $1500 

CENTER CITY helps the participants experience what it's like to be 
poor in a large city. A$ junior high age residents they spend time in such 
',hi °'' c^^"fch, extracurricular activities, 

and the stree s. Maximum points are earned when participants unite 

^nH°r.f , ' T '° inadequate housing, food, recreation, 

and safetyjcinnditions. 

Game: CHAIiGE 

Pi«ul S. Amidon & Associates, Inc. 
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Subject: Charge accounts ' 

Grade level: Senior high school ^ v 

Pliyingtime; 2-3 hours 

No. of participants: 10 >^ 
Cost: $17.25 

This role-playihg simulation allows participants to^ purchase goods 
and services during a simulated twelve-month period, r ' 

Gaipe: THE CITIES GAME 

Source: Psychology Today Cames 

Subject: Urban affairs v . 

Grade level: Senior high school 

Playing time: 1-3 bout's - 

No. of participants: 4-8 

Cost: $6.95 plus shipping and handling > 

This is a game of negotiations. There are four power rolef-business, 
government, slum dwellers, and»agitators. The object of the game h to 
acquire, as mi^ch money and power as possible. This is don6 by 
collecting ''rewards" from the game treasury or. by negotiating ''side 
payments'' from other participants. The winner is the participant with 
the most money at the end of the game. The game ends after ten voting 
periods or when the Future City is peached. . 

Came: * CLUG ' ^ 

Source: Urbex Affiliates, Inc. ' 

Subject: . Community land use 

Grade level: SenipV high school 

. Playing time: 3-20 hours * 

No. of participants: 5-25 
Cost: t $75.00 plus postage 

The Community Land Use Game (CLUG) is a board game which 
abstracts a small number of basic attributes of cities and their surround- 
ing territories on the^asis of which players build, operate and maintain, 
their own community. Play of CLUG begins with each of three to five 
toams in possession of capital with which they seek to buy land, to 
construc t commercidi or residential properties, and to make profitable 
investments. Investment opportunities arise through gaining employ- 
ment for residential properties, hiring employees to put industries into 
pperdtion, or gaining customers for service establishments from among 
the communitY s residential units. 

■ f 

Game: COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Source: Didactic Systems, Inc. 

Subjert: Economics, collective bargaining ^ , 

(ircule level: Senior high school-college 

PKiying t^me: 2-5 hours 
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COLLECTIVE BARCA;NING introduces participants to a cruciarphasfe 
of labor-management relatior^s. It is a model that allows participants to 
, simulate the atmosphere and conditjohs that prevail during the nego- 
tiations of a new labor contract. 



Game: COMMUNITY 

Source: Didactic Systems, Inc. ^ 

Subject:'- _ Economics, copnfnunity affairs 

Grade level: Senior JiigJrschool 

Playing time: Odours ' . 

No. of participants: Teams of 6' ■ ' 

■ $13.30 for 30 participants plus $3.85 for teacher's 

n guide 



Through the use of a model, this game helps participants to become 
aware of some of the economic principles and problems involved, in 
.rynning a comrtiunity, the relationships between wages and profits 
generated by local industry, ind the tax-expepditure problems of* 
local government. The 'objective of the game i% to create the most 
am active, progressive community possible. Participants measiire'sucT 
cess by the number'of improvements in the community, by wage rates^ 
and by the prosperity of local industry. The game is* intended to, 
acquaint pc.ticipants with the public sector of the economy and 
illustrate the basic problems of selecting and financing public services. 



Game: COMPETITION OR CONTROL? 

Source: South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 

Subject: Price regulation 

Grade level: • junior-senior high school 
Playing time: ^ I hour 



i No. of participants^ 4Jp to 42 s 
^9^^'- *■ Part Of a set of five economic simulations; $50.00 

per set.* A teacher's guide accompanies the set. 
Within most communities of the United States, apartment rentals are 
handled on a competitive basis without rent controls. In some areas' 
however, rental properties may be rent-controlled. In this game a 
comparison is made between tenants seeking similar rental apartments 
in a frce'competitive market and those seeking rental units in rent- 
controlled housing and public housing. The main objective of this game 
is to famillariie the participant witl;i the role government plays in certaih 
housing markets to protect the consumer. % 

•lh«« i.thor , South -VVrMfr.n simuKitions in tljc set ar^ COMPETITION OR SUBSIDY?; 
(OMPHIIIVF [XCHANGF MARKET: LIMITED, COMPETITIVE MARKET: and LIMITED 
MARKII. 



Came: ^ COMPETITION OR SUBSIDY? 

Source! SouthjWesierh Publishing Co.; Inc. 

Subjcsct: The market * 

Gpdff Tevel: Junior-senior high school 

' flaying time: 1 hour ' ^ • . 

No. of participants: Up to 42 

Cost: .Part^f a set of five economic simulations (se^ 

footnote to COMPETITION OK CONTROL?); 
$50.00 per set. A teacher's guide'^accompanies the 
set. . ^ 
This game intrckluces the participant to the free competitive market 
^in which items are bought and .sold^from^a Company in competition 
with many other companies. They 'ar« also exposed tb economic 
conditions in which f he government will offer a subsidy. This game uses 
peanuts a$ the commodity. 

fcame: ^ COMPETITIVE EXCHANGE-MARKET 

Source: . South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. - 

Subject: * Stock market 

N^Crade level: * , Junior-senior hi^) school 
Flaying time: ' ^ 1 hour . 
Ndxof participants: ^ Up to 42 

Cost:\ ' Part^of ^ set of five economic simiilations (s*e 

\ footnote to COMPETITION OR CONTROL?); 

. * .$SQ.0O per setTA teacher's guide accompanies the 
\ ' -set. ' ' ^ ' • * ■ 

This game acquaints participants wtth the buying and settling of 
common stock on the stock market. Part|iipants learn about the stock 
exchange, on which corporate securities are traded, and are introduced 
to ternfinology such as broker, stockholder, dividend, ijind stockcertifi- 
cate. Participants learn how changing financial conditions induce some 
shareholders of a given cohipany to fell their sto^k. These same 
condition^ induce other persons to buy stock. In this kame^ common 
stock of the DC IRAN A COMPANY is bought and sol^. 

Game: CONSUMER 

Sourcp: Bobbs-Merrill Educational Publishing 

Subject: > Consumer education 

Grade level: Senior high school ^ 

Playing time: 2-4 hours 

No. of participants: 11-34 

Cost: ' ,.$40.00 

CONSUMER is a unit on consumer buying processes. It involves the 
players j'n (he problems and economics of installment buying. The 
purpose of the exercise 4f1fo teach students how to calculate true 
interest rates, how to negotiate contracts with credit managers, and the 



problems ahd economics of budgeting-ijnd buying. Participants assume 
the roles; of consumers, credit agents/ and store owners. Consumers 
, compete to get maximum pleasure frocn their purchase and minimum 
credit charges; credit agents compete for the best terms to the most 
people. Consumers must decide on what, vyhether, and when to buy; 
• whether and when to 'use credit; creditors must decide to whom and 
under what terms to give credit. (This« also available as a computer 
game which can only be played by one person a't a time.) 

\ Gdme: CONSUMER DECISION • 

Source: EDU-CAME 
Subject: Consumerism^ 
Grade letel: / Senior high school <*■ 
■ . Playing^time: 3-4 hours 

No. of participants: .10 

C65t: $2.00 y 

C. MSUMER DECISION is a. simulation game in which "familv 
gro'jps" arelaredwith tlie problem of budgeting a limited income. The 
s(udenfs are asked to "purchase" consumer g^oods and services, arrange' 
fur \bans, make time payments, arid prepare for financial emergencies. 
. Emphasis is on financial planning which can help provide the "family" 
wiiKall the basic necessities as well as some luxuries. 

Game: CONSUMER REDRESS , 

SoLice: Changing'Times Education Service 

Subject: . 'Consumer rights 

Grade level: junior-Senior high school 

Playing time: Game is part of total unit. Time depends on • 

amount pf material used. - * 

No. of participants:. 30 

Cost: $8.95 , ^ . 

. .--This game allows participants to identify consumer rights in the 
m.irketplace; the right to safety, the right to choose, and the right to be 
, heard. It .ilso presenfs responsibilitirs related to these rights and issues 
involved <n consumer law. ' 

Game: CRISIS 
Source: ' Simile II 

International political and economic relations 
(.ladf l(>vH: Junior-senior high school 

Playing limo: Z-6 hours. ' ^ 

No. of p.jrliiip.ints: 25-35 '> 

5^5.00 for 25-student kitr$30.00 for 35-student kit 
Tho purpose of CRISIS js to teach partici; ants the balance-of-power 
(t.n< r[)t and ilw dangers and rewards of seeking military and peaceful 
solutions to international problems. Participants assume the roles of 
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nations faced with the prbblem of resolving a\ tense situation and 
guacding national interests roncernin'; a mining area of enormous 
importance to the world. They must develop negotiatipn strategies and 
decide whether or not to gp to war. Their objectives are to secure 
Dermatiuni (the element in the mine^) to prevent destruction of their 
nations by war and to secure world peace. 



.CRISIS IN MIDDLETOWN 
EDU'GAME 

Labor dispute . - 

Junior*senior high school 
3-4 hours 
30 

$100 

CRISIS IN MIDDLETOWN is a simulation game which creates an 
atmosphere of labor unrest in a semi-urban community. The stUdents 
assume various comnr jnity role* in an attempt to solve the labor aisis. 
Community cooperatk>n is emphasized but special interests and major 
value differences complicate the problem. 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing lime: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



CULTURE COfslTACT II (1976) 
Games Central * * . 

Cultural conflicts in trade 
Junior-senior high school 
2-4 hours 

20-30 ^ 
$35.()Q I 

This role-playing simulafian brings out misunderstandings and cuU 
tural conflicts when a trading expedition callyat an island inhabited 
by a preindustrial society. s 



Game: 
^ Source: 

Subject: 

Grade leyel: 

Playing time; 

No. of participants: 
' Cost: 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
*Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants 
Cost: 



DANGEROUS PARALLELS 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
International relations 
Senior high schopl 
Six 40-minute sessions 
18-36 
$66.00 

DANGEROUS PARALLELS presents a model of a real-world situation 
in vvlSich a conflict threatens the peace of many niftions. Students take 
roles of top-level decision-makers, walking through the closed doors of 
national conference rooms and into the secret sessions of international 
noKotiations. Throughout, they are required to gather facts, weigh 
values, . analyze problems, and mak% decisions, 



Game: 
Source: 



DEVELOPING NATION 
American Universities Field Staff 
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Subject: , . Economic development . ^ 

Grade level: , Senior high school-college 

Playing time: Up to one class -period per group of players 

No. of participants: 2-4 ^ 

Cost: $5.00 

Participants role-play leaders in the developing nations of Southeast 
Asia. A board is provided. Players move along the board, experiencing 
events *(vhich negatively or positively af/ect their progress toward 
developed nation status. 

Game: DIG 

Source: Interact . 

Subject: Economic development 

Grade level: junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 1-4 hours 

N<». of participants:. 10-20 

Cost: $14.00 

The class is divided into two competing teams, which are given the 
tdsk of secretly ci eating two cultures. Each team first writes a description 
of its hypothetical civilization. This-description stresses tht Interrela- 
tionships of cultural patterns: economics, goverhmAn^Jamily, lan- 
guage, religion, and recreation. After designing and then constructing 
artifacts which reflect their civilization's cultural patterns, team mem- 
bers, carefully place these artifacts in the ground, according to the 
archeological princip' js learned during the simulation. Then each team 
scientifically excavates, restores, analyzes, and reconstructs the other 
team's artifacts and culture. 

Game: ECON/GNP (also available as Huntington I Simu- 

lation Programs) 
5»oui"ce: Digital Equipment Corporation 

Subjtict: U.S. economy 

Grade level: junior-senior high school 

PidVing time: 1-2 hours 

No. of participants: 2-10 
Cost; $3.00 

This computer-assisted game simulates the U.S. economy. Decisions 
are made which affect the productive capacity of the country. 

G.irno: ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

Source: Bobbs-Merrill Educatic".al Publishing 

Subject: Competitive economic system 

Gr,ide k'vel: junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 2-6 hour' 

No. of p.irticipants: 7-13 

Cost: $33.33 
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ECONOMIC SYSTEM is based on tRe interrelationships of a competi- 
tive economic system. Mine owners, manufacturers, workers, and 
farmers produce, market, and consume goods while trying to make a 
profit and mainiain a high standard of living. The game attempts to 
provide a graphic illustiatiori of concepts relating to the operation of 
economic systems, including the dependence of each part of the system, 
on the aclfvities of other parts; ways in which group demands can causey 
the individuals to modify their behavior; and how participant^ can use 
their power to see to it that their own interests play a role in any group 
Remands and collective goals i!>at rriay be formulated. Participants Can ^ 
also learn about the problems o^ international tradCfhe problems of, 
'taxation, and the provision of public goods. 

Came: THE ECONOMY GAME _ ' ^ 

Source: EMI ' 

Subject: . U.S. economy ^ ^ , r 

Grade level: Junior high school-coljege 

Playing time: 2 hours plus ^ 

No. of participants: 2-6 
Cost. $5.50 

The game simulates the interactions of management and labor and 
the effects of these interactions on the economy* The j^ame includes the 
factors of further training, saving, investment,' production, selling, 
raising cash, repayment of debts, sale of holflings, the itofk exchange, 
and government. Players compete to accumulate the largest total assets 
within fhe agreed-upon time limit. 

Game: ED^LAN 

Source: Gaines Central v 

Subject: Edi. rational planning, co^ts and benefits 

Grade level: Senior higb school . 

• Playing time: 2-*^ hours ( 

No. of participants: 29-36 

Cost: ' $30.00 , 

EPPLAN is an educational system planning game designed to demon- 
btraie the major issues of educational plarining and to encourage 
awareness of alternative plans, costs and benefits. 

Game: ENTERPRISE 

Source: Interact 

Subject: Free enterprise 

Graeme level: junior-senior high school • . 

Playing time: 2-4 hours , 

No. of participants': 20-30 

tost: $14.00 
This role-play simulation places the participdnis into positions as 



bak.kers businesspfeople, brokers, consumers, welfare poor, politicians 
and lobbyists These groapn interact with one another, buying and 
selling libor; buying and selling capital; and generally engaging in all 
the economic i^ctiyities capitalism requires in order to function. 



ESSO SERVIC^E STATION CAME 
CRAC / " . 

Competitibn in the marlcet 
Senior hi^h school-college 

Open— Mp^o ten 1-hour sessidhs" 

30 

£1f*. 20 (plus 75 pence postage) • 
The ESSO SERVIPE STATION CAME allots each team a service station 
with varying facilities. The teams then compete with each other for a 
greater market share of gasoline sales, car servicing, and sales of tires, 
batteries, and accessories. 



Came: 

Source: 

Subject: 

Ci;ade level: 

Playing time: 

Ng, of participants: 

Cost: 



Came: 

Source": . 

Subject: 

Crade level : < 

Playing time; 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 



ESSO^STUDENTS BUSINESS CAME ^ 
CRAC . 

Financing 

Senior high school-college ' ' 
Open--^up to ten 1-hour sessions 
30 

£16.20 (plus 75 pence postage) • 
The players in this game experience the Complexities of financing a 
company which manufactures and markets refrigeratlDn equipment 
Decwons must be made about finance, prodiiction, and marketing 



Came; 

Source: 

Subject: 

Crade level: 

Playing time: 

No. of participjnts: 

Cost: 



• EXCHANCE 

tDU-CAME , . . 

Stock market 
junior-senior high school 
5 hours 

30 ' ^^vv : . ■ 

$2.00 

EXCHANGE is a very basic simulation of the stock market. Students 
form Slock dubs anc^ buy stccks. At some predetermined time the 
stocks are sold and gains and losses are assessed. 



Game: 

Source: 

Subject; 

Grade level: 

Playing time: 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 
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EXCHANGE 

Interact 

Stock market 

Junior-senior high school 

4-5 hours 

2a- 36 

$10.00 

r)9 
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QiANGE is a simulation of the American stock market. Students 
assime roles as indivi(lual investors, foundation directors, mutual fund 
mahtgerC^tokerage firm executives, and exchange personnel Three 
days of tradirVproyide exciting possibilities for profit as investment 
strategies are ined out anci reformulated by partkipants. The simulation 
endsr with a discussion of why students would or would not invest their 
own funds If the stock, market. 



Game: 
rSourcer — 
Subject:* . 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 



FIRM 

—Dtdattic 5ystemt,4nc7 

Business management 
Senior higH school -col lege. 

''''2-4 hours 



No. of participants: Teams of § 

Cost: $13.30 for 30 participants plus $3.85 for teacher's 

guide , 
The purpose of this.'exercise is to teach the economic principles of 
running a firm, and the fundamental relationships between assets, 
liabilities, revenue, cost; profits, and net worth. Teams represent store 
. owners and participants represent the president, operiition manager, 
buyer, controller, assistant controller^ and public accounleni. They Must 
decide at what price to sell merchandise, whether to take on additional 
loans; and what to do with profitsi 



Gamp: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
PItiyingvUme: 
No. of parlic'ipanis 
Cost: 



F.LI. P. 

Inslructional Simulations, Inc. 
Consumer education, economics . 
junior, seniof high school-college 
5 hours ? 

2-30 - ' . 

$45.00 . 

A one or two-person simulation and didactic ur>it treating the factors 
of budgeting, life-style, credit management, payment schedules, invest- 
ment programs, purchiise options, and income management. Twelve 
simulated periods, of one year, a^e condurted. Twenty different fami- 
lies iwail»)ble as didactic units, each illustrating the role of family 
si/e. income, education, occupation, residence, and related socioeco- 
nomi( variables as determinants of family life/income patterns. 
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Ciame: 

Source: 

Sul)j(Mt: 

Grade level: • 

Playin^ time: 

No. nf parti( ipants: 

C pst; 

S4 . " 



,GAME OF BklNKMANSHIP 
History Simulations 
International relations 
Junior-senior high school 
J-5 hours 
JO-45 
$8.50 
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This simulation involves two superpowers, the Ur>ited' States of 
America and the Union ol Soviet Sdcialist Republics, attempting to 

'reach agreements 9ver. real-life disagreements (crises from "1945 to 
1967). Background information is analyzed and negotiation takes place 

. between the two countries. ' 

Came: GHETTi 

Source: Bbbbs/Merrill Educational Publishing 

Subject: *' .Commiinity, economics, civics 
Grade l^el: Junidr-senior high school 

Playing time: ■ 1-3 h\urs 
No. of participant: 7-10 
Cost: $37 33 , . 

GHETTO deals with the pressures under which the urban poor live 
and the choices that face them as they seek to improve their life 
situation. Each participant is given a fictional personal profile. They 
allocate their time among several alternatives: work, play, school, 
hustling (crime), passing time, and neighborhood improvement. Partici- 
pants le^rn, among other things, how neighborhood conditions affect 
them individually and how conditions can be improved. 

Game; GUNS AND BUTTER 

Source: Simile II 

Subject: International economics 

Grade level:' junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 1 to V/i hours ^' 

No. of participants: 18-28 

Cost: $30.00 

Participants serve as leaders of nations who try to increase the rfcal 
wealth of their country and at the same time make sure that it is secure 
from attack by other nations! Participants can form common markets, 
trade, establish alliances, defend themselves, and attack other nations. 

G.«me: ' IMPACT ' 

Source: Instructional Simulations, Inc. 

Subject: Community action, opportunity, costs 

Grjde lovel: junior, senjol- high school-college 

Playing time: 6-10 hours " . . 

No. of participants: 20-35 < - 

Cost: • $160.00 - , 

IMPACT is a community simulation involving participants as commu- 
nitv members. Each participant is supplied with biographical informa- 
tion, memberships in various groups, and differential involvement in ' 
seliH ted key community issues based on newspaper analysis. Group 
()rol)lems are provided whi h require group members to process and 
resolve various alternative (lucstions, predicaments, changes and main- 
f<Miat^<e problems. 
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IMPORT 

Simile II > 
International trade' 
* Etementary-junior high school 
10-20 forty-minute sessions 
18-35 

$10 \ 
IMPORT is a simulation of the activities of six importing firms located 
jn various ports around the Wof Id. Each firm, made gpof approximately 
six participants, buys exports ifrom various countries. Those f if ms which 
are able to buy products which can'be sold for a profit in their own 
country are declared the winners. 



Game: . 
Source: ' 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing ttme: 
No. of pa^icipants 
Cost: . 



INDIAN RESERVATION 
EMI 

Reservation economics and survival 
Oade level: ^ Secondary through adult 
TOvinR time: 3-6 hours 

12-36 / ^ 

$12.00 

Participants become members of one of four Indian families living on 
Indian reservations of the northern plains. They experience the prob- 
lems encountered by Indians as they seek education and employment 
and d^al with tribal politics. Each famil/ must provide a subsistence 
payment to hi^ake sure that all, members of the family. are fed and 
clothe. , . 



Came: 
Source: 

Subject: / 
rade level: ' 
lying time: 
No. of participants 
Cost^ • 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 



INDIAN VALLEY 
American Forest Institute 
Environmental management 
Elementary and high school 
2-4 hours 



No. of participants: 18-30 plus 
Cost: ^ ^ Free 

The otijective of this game is to give students an oppcftlunity to put 
into practice some of the principles professional forest land managers 
employ. Students divide into six teams. Five represent different interest 
groups. The sixth is a multiple-use committee that merges the uses of 
the vallry jnto one plan. Interest groups includes (1) water resources, 
(2) parks and recreation resources, (3) timber resources, (4) fish and 
game resources, and (5) fire protection. 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 



THE INDUSTRIALIZATION^ GAME 
History Games Co. 

Factors necessary for industrial development 
High school (grades 9-12) 
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Playing time: • i-2 hours 
No. of participants;' 6-40 
Cost: $15.50 

This is a board game in which students, in teams of 3 or 4 players each 
compete yvilh other teams in tryirtg- to develop most effectively the 
agricultural and industrial potential of their area. Tokens and option 
cards represent economic potential which can be utilized; cards for 
each round bring in uncontrollable factors such as weather and world 
market. Students who rbcognize the importance of infrastructure to 
economrc development receive the highest scores. Students play the 
game twice, the second time using tokens and cards representing 
regions with few or abundant natural resources. This teaches the 
importance of riatural resources for economic development. The game 
•s roughly based on the resources available In. three different reaions in 
Brazil. , ' ° 

Gam'e: . INFLATION ^ 

Source: . Paul S. Amidon & Associates J nc. 

Subject: "Inflation , , 

Grade level: Senior high school 

Playing time: 1 hour . 

No. of participants: 33 • 

Cost: ' , $23.00 ■ 

A role-playing activity which allows participants to take part in 
simulated aspects of the complex process of political-economic 
decision-making. Representing five major groups in the United States 
participants attempt to influence the federal government to gain 
economic advantages as the government works to control inflation, 

> 

^^'""e: THE INNER-CITY HQUSING GAME 

Source:,^ Found in Nesbitt (1971)-see Biblibgr^hies in 

I Chapter 5. below. 

Subject: Inner-city housing 

Grade level: Junior-senior high school 

Playing time: / 2-1/2 to 4 hours 
No. of participants: 6-10 
f^osi: $4.95 

This simulation provides participants with a role-play experience 
mvolving inner-city housing problems. The participants must find a 
place to live which is personally satisfactory and within certain budge- 
tary limits. Typical housing problems are experienced and handled by 
each participant. • 

(^''nit«: INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Source: - Didactic Systems, Inc. 

Commerce, foreign trade 
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Grade level: Senior, high school 

Playing time: 2^5 hours 

No. of participants: Teams of 6 ^ ^ 

Cost: ^ $13.j0'for 30 participants plus $3.85 for teacher's 

guide 

i^rticipants play the roles of competitive importers, exporters, trad- 
ers, and bankers. The;^ must decide what to produce, how much to 
produce, and what to import. The objective is to gain profits from trade 
and to increase general welfare. 

Came: • INVEST 

Source: * Chanig^ing Times Education Service 

Subject: Personal investing 

Grade level: Senior high school 

Playing time: 3-4 hours 

No* of participants: 5*an entire class 

Cost: ' $8.95 ; ' 

INVEST is designed as an introductory activity to the study of saving 
tind investing. It is not intended io teach specific mformation about the 
various kinds of personal investment. Rather, it is intended to be played 
as a motivating activity and to introdpce various geneifalizations, princi- 
ples, and terms relating to saving and investing. Students take the roles 
of investor^, bankers, brokers. Winners are determined by net 
' worth and total assets at the end of the game. 

Game: ' ISLAND 
Source: Friendship Press 

Subject: Economic development 

Grade level: junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 1-3 hours 

No. of^ participants: 13-24 
^ Cost: $10.00 

The simulation involves government, banks, mining companies, 
resorts, and the original inhabitants of a Caribbean island.' Players 
participate in the buying, selling, developing, and exploiting of land 
resources on the island. ^ 

Game: KORUPSI 

Source: American Universities Field Staff 

Subject: Government regulation of business 

Grade ieyel: Senior high school-college * 

Playing time: Up to 1 class period per group of players 

No, of participarlts: 3 or more 

Cost: $5.00 

Participants role-play a taxi driver, street vendor, or restaurant owner. 
The objective is to obtain a license from government authorities. 
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korupsi is tKe Indonesian word— usually becomes an 
iportai\t pi^ of acquiring this permit to do business. Play is on a board 
provides critical rnddents in the pursuit of the applicant's objec- 



Game:* 
Source 
, Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



LAND GRAB 

EMI 

Land development ^ 
Secondary*adult 
2 hours plus 

$12.00 

E,-4ch participant represents a corporation with a limited sum^of 
money. The objective is to use and invest the money carefully so as to 
produce sufficient returns to expand operations. The participants 
compete for land and building opportunities. The player who bui^s the 
largest buildings and eventually constructs the Sports Stadium is the 
winner. 



Game: , ^ 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing tip j: 
No. of pariicipants 
Cost: • 



THE LAND USE GAME 
Cardinal. Printers, Inc. 
Land development 
Junior-senior high school 
1-2 hours 
Open 
KOO 

This game presents the interrelationships and conflicts betvsteen 
iiumanl(ind and the natural environment. The participants must dedide 
where to locate roads, recreation areas, forests, etc., for the purpos2 of 
meeting human needs and protecting the natural environment. 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
, Playing time: 
No. of participants 
Cost: 



LIMITED, COMPETITIVE MARKET 
South-Western Publishing Co., inc. 
Competition and price determination 
junior-senior high school 
1 hour » 
Up to 42 

Part of a set of five. economic simulations (see 
footnote to COMPETITION OR CONTROL?); 

$50.00 per set. A teach^r*s guide accompanies the 
set. 

This game introduces the economic concepts of retail buying and 
selling where buyers purchase items in a given price range for resale on 
the retail marl^et. Participants learn how competition affects price, 
determinatijn. in this game, Jbuyers from numerous large retail'butlets 
are -sent to Mexico to buy items in a giv6n price range that might appeal 
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to retail customers. Participants learn about the flexibility of price ^' 
determination in a market where handmade Items are purchased for 
resale* The item marlceted is. a Mexican poncho. 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing "time; 



LIMITED MARKET 
South-Western Publishing Co., Inc. 

• Supply and demand 
'Junior-senior h^h school 

* 1 hdur . 
\ (Qo. of participants: Up to 42 

* Cost:* .Part of a set of five economk simulations (sec 

footnote to COMPETITION OR CONTROUy; 
$5CL0O per set. A teacher^s guide accompanies the 
set. ' ^ 

This game is designed as a learning resource to be used in the study of 
free-market economic relations. The unit stresses aggregate intergroup 
4 economic actions, rather than micro features^ 



Giame: 

Source: 

Subject: 

Grade level: 
Playing time: 
Noi of participants: 
Cost: 



THE MANOR GAME . * 
History Games Co. 

The economic functioning of a manor in medi- 
eval Europe 
Grades 9-12 
1-2 hours 
10-40 

$3.30 ^ > . 

This is a game.m which students plavjalfis^either as lord or as 
members of one of 'four peasant famili«which make up a- manor. 
Manors compete to see which is the most viable. Students representing 
peasants make decisions concerning planting crops, while the lord 
collects a percei^tage in feudal obligations. Factors such as drought 
intervene to increase or decreJse^the yield in grain; these factors 
represent things that often happened during the medieval period. 
Students learn that the lord and peasant were mutually dependent on 
one another, and that factors which were beyond their control deter- 
mined to a considerable extent the manorls prosperity. ^ 



Game: 

Source: * 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



MARKET 

Didactic Systems, Inc. 
Economics, supply and demand * . 
Senior high school 
2-^5 hours 

Teams of 6 ^ 

13.30 for 30 participants plus teachVs guide 
for $3.85 

The purpose o1 this game is to demonstrate how price is established 
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through changing demand and supply conditions. It also illustrates the 
c^ept ofdirpinishing returns. Participants represent buyers and must 
ma^buflgeting decisions on what to consume, given a fixed budget. 
They rn^st decide on quantities of goods tp buy, what prices to pay for 
the goods»and hpw much money they should savie. Their objective is to 
gain satisfactK^n points through purchasing goods at varioqs prices. 



Game; ' 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade lev^l: 
Playing 4i me: — 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



MARKET- . \ 
'Digital Equipment Corporation , 
Market . , \ 
Elementary-junior, seniqr high school 
One-half to 2 hours . 

2-10 : • , 

Individual packet, $3.00; classroom packet, $23 
This computer-assisted game allows participants to engage in com- 
pany decision-making. Two companies compete in single pcoduct 
competition. Prjce. inventory, and advertising decisions must be made. 

Game: MARKET PLACE 

Source: . Changing Times Education Service 

Subject: Market alternatives-consumer choices [ 

Grade level: . junior-senior high school 

Playing time.: Game is part of total unitr Time depends on 

amount of materiaUiswrfr'''^ . 

$8.95 ' , ■ • ■ 
This game is part of a unit which allo\^s participants to make market 
decisions in order to maximize utility from;purchases. The participants 
use advertising warranties and general product mfornration for back- 
^rounrf knowledge before purchases are made. 



No. of. participants 
Cost: 



Gc^me: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
-Playing -time: 
No. of partj 
Cost: 

MARK 
participant 
transactions 



MARKETPLACE 
Joi,nt Council on Economic Ed' 
Economics, economi^pBKPsl 
Senior hjjjl^hool-(^eg€ 





translates basic ea 
ah introductory 
simulate a mice 



)mic concepts 
ito a 'series of 
The economic 

concepts that are demon^gBkbvevn^^^he gwe are supply, 
(iomand. dir^mma^MvV^BnfthKlHj resflrces, factors of 
production. cireukSlojAfVfll^r^dms, the functions of money, 
the influence of theWim rti^e.mision of labor, and the market. The 
essence of the gam^ to provide parti; ipants with a.systcms approach 
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to economics. This co 
to make appropriate^^oAlii 
play househplds and 
Through a process of b 
satisfaction' The team v» 
the end of the game is tnt wl 



Game. 




[,d then help th*- players 
IS of participants role* 
cfBrers, retailers, or banks, 
ticipants acquire units of 
lost units of satisfaction by 



Source:. 

Subject: . * 

Grade level: ' - 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



TME MARKET^IMULATION GAME- 
ECONOMIC MAN • 

Benefic Press , ' 

* ■ 

Economics 

Elememary-junior high school . 
1-3 hours ^ . 

Came is included as part of curriculum package 
$66.00 . . ^ - • 

The game attempt^ to help participants.to distover the ecdqofnic 
con^ epts of market, profit, and supply and demand. The entire cla*s is 
divided into two groyps— consumers ind retailers. Within the group^, 
participants are pai red to forfri teams and compete against each other. 
Retailers mu« buy food from a wholesaler, re;it stores, and establish 
their own selling prices. They must attempt to maximize their profits. 
CoTisumers must attempt to buy food with limited funds. Points are 
given for the bett^rchoices and aseof'the funds. The consurtier team 
with the most points wins the game. 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
'Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



MERCHANT 
Interact^ 

Free markej * . 

lunior-senibr^high school 
14^-15 hours - 
35' 

$22.00 

Students are paired as owners of sixteen competing gener<il stores 
ioctited in four different Western communities of the turn of the 
century. Since- their community is emerging from the nineteenth 
(onlury, they must change their businesses from simple general stores 
to shops .that meet' the rver-grow;ng neods and demands of thefr 
lonsuniers. 



Ctime: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 



THE METAL BOX BUSINESS GAME 
CRAC 

Business management 

Senior high school and college, 

5-7 hours 



No. of panic ipaiits: 6- 24 * 
CoM: tl4.50 plus Viilue added lax 
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THE METAL BOX BUSINESS GAME has been designed to give high 
s.chooUtudenls and trainee managers an understanding of the purpose 
of business and of the work of the business manager. The player must 
^ put himself or herself in the position of the manager who must solve 
fir^ancial, production, and marketing problems, while securing satisfac- 
tory returns frbm the resources entrusted to him or her. 

m 

, Game: 



MONOPOLY 
Parker Brdtfiers Games 
Investment 

Elementary, junior-senior high school 
1-3 hours 

$6.66 

Partitnpanis buy, sell, and swap real estate, railroads and utilities. 
Mon poly positions allow for higher rentii to be charged other partici- 
pants. . J 



Source: 
Subject-^ 
Grade level: 
Playihg time: 
No. Of participants 
Xosi: 



Game: 

Source: • 

Subject:* 

Grade level: 

Playing time: 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 



MULBERRY 

Paul S. Amidon & Associates, Inc. 
Urban renewal 
Junior-senior high school 
2-4 hours 
20-35 
$57.50 



This is a simulation of an urban renewal project in one community.- 
Parlicipanis play the roles of citizens, city officials, and professional 
planners. The objective is to combine use of federal resources in 
planning a government structure to redevelop an area of sixteen blocks 
in Mulberry, an older section of GreenbriarCity. Participants must deal 
with, problems of urban renewal involving high-density population, 
poor quality housing, ahd poor social ertvironmont. 



Game: 

Source: 

Svibject: 

Grade level: 

Playing time: 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 



THE NAME OF THE GAME, 
P.A.C.T. 
l^^overty 

Senior l -^h school and adult 
1 to VA hours 
18-30 

$1,65 ^ 

rhe purpose of the game is to show the dynamics of poverty in the 
midst of afflcjence and rewarded competition. Pluy^rr are assigned the 
rokH of citi/en, storekeepers, police officer, welfare worker, cljerg/, etc. 
At thb beginning of the game n^oney is unequally distributed! Citizens 
niu^t use their money to purchase supplies from the stores for use in 
making' two ( ollagrs. At the end of tl^ game thebesl collage receives a 
pri/e. 
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^Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Didactic Systenns, Inc. 

Economics, national ^conorriy 
Senior high school 
2-5 hours 

Teams of 6 * 
$13.^0 for 30 participants plus teacher's guide 
< $3.85 

The purpose of the game is to aid understanding of the relationships 
between growth, inflation, national income, aod unemployment. It ?lso 
shows how activity in different kinds of industries can have different 
effects on the economy. A m.odel is developed simulating a nation's 
economic atmosphere and conditions. Participants role-play represen- 
tatives of the business community on an economic policy committee* 
separated into three industrial groups producing consumer, luxury, and 
producer goods. They must decide on the yearly level of investment in 
each of these sectors. Their objectives are tQ maintain full employment 
without inflation and to promote orderly growth of the economv. 

Game: ^ NEW CITY TELEPHONE COMPANY SIMULA- 

TION GAME 

Bell telephone's local education representative 
Subject: Deqsion-making; natural monopoly 

Grade level: Junior-sfenior high school 

PI lying time: Open; approximately 3-4 hours 

No. of participants: Open 

Co*'- free by special arrangement with local Bell Tele- 

phone Company representative 
Participant"^, working in five-member teamsi, manage the New City 
Telephone iCom^any. Each team must specify company goals and then 
solve four different management problems. The team's score reflects 
how effective the players were in meeting company goals. In reviewing 
the results of the game, participants will want to discuss the role of 
public utilities in the U.S. economic system, labor-managemen; rela- 
tions, the effects of inflation on workers and buMpesses, work attitudes, 
career choice. 



Came: 
Source: 
Subject: 
' Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of part'cipants: 
Cost: 

NtW fOWN is 



NEW TOWN 

Harwell Associates 

Community planning 

lupior, senior high school-college 

Three-fourths to 3 hours 

10-20 • , 

$10.00 for 10 participants, $32.00 for 20 partici- 
pants 

,j game of strategy involving the environmental, 
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economic, socwl, and political factors in building a brand-new commu- 
nity. Participants bid on land, vote for public buildings, participate in 
open discussions, and make compromises which affect every player. 



Game: 
Source: 

Subject: v 
Grade level: . v, ' • 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cqst: 



NO DAM ACTION 
Instructional, Simulations, Inc. 
Resource management 
juriior, senior high school-college 
6-20 hours 
20-40 
$115.00 _ 

Water resource management is the theme of .NO DAM ACTION; its 
title was taken from a newspaper heading dealing with alternatives to 
flood . control measures. Togefher with flood control, the simylation 
also covers problems of water resource plans, sanitation and water 
treatment needs, pollution abatement, lake and water use classification, 
plus a nuclear power plant. 

Game: . . THE NOMAD GAME 

Source: History Games Co. 

Subject: ., The importance of natural resources and mov- 

.able property in nomadic life 
Grades 9-12 
45 minutes to 1 hour 
8-40 
$3.00 

. In this game students are' divided into four teams representing four 
different tribes. The players try to increase their tribe's prosperity by 
careful utilization of a scarce natufal resource (water),and by allying or 
comp<fting with one another to try to increase their movable property 
(camels). An introduction to the game acquaints students with the 
importance of these things tq nomadkr life. 



Grade level: 
flaying time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



Game: 

Source: 

Subject: 

Grade level: 

Playing time: 

No. of participants 

Cost: 



PACIFIC EXPRESS 
Berkeley Gaming Project 
United States railroad development 
Senior high school-college 
5-10 hours 
9-31 

$20.00 I 
This game recapitulates the building of the transcontinental railroad 
from 1860 onward, it demonstrates how the railroad ventures were 
organized and financed. 



Cianie: 
Source 



PANIC 
Intfrad 
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Subject: American history, economics 

Grade level: * Junior-senior high school 
Playing time: 23 hours ^ 

No. of participants:^ 25-36 
Cost: $14.00' 

. PANIC divides the class into economic p.ressure groups from different 
regions of the United States during the period 1920-40. Students study 
the prosperity of the 1920s and the depression of the 1930s. Yhe 
simulation culminates in mock congressional committees and a mock 
Congress trying to solve the economic crisis. 
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ame: ^ PILGRIMAGE 
Source: " American Universities Field Staff 
Subject: Comparative economic systems 

Grade level: -^Senior high school-college 

o Playing time: One class period per group of players 

No. of participants: 4 teams, of 1, 2 or 3 players 
Cost: $5.00 

Participants role-play villagers of various ethnic groups seeking to ^ 
becdme pilgrims to Mecca, the holy city of Islam. A board Is provided 
which symbolically dispenses good or bad luck as players move around 
' it. When sufficient points and/or money are earned, a player achieves 
the desired experience: a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

♦ 

Game: PINK PEBBLES 

Source: Cardinal Printer^, Inc. 

Subject: Money ^ 

Grade level: Elementary \ 

Playing time: Qne-half to 1 hour 

No. of participants: 2-6 (board version)^ 36 (classroom version) 
Cost: $8.00 for board version, $9.95 for classroom ver- 

sion 

Ptirticiptmts of PiNk PEBBLES begin as rudimentary farmers trying to 
attain suosistence through settled farming. Progressing through seven 
levels of activity, they gain time to start handicrafts, to accumulate 
surpluses, to barter, and finally to specialize as owners of ''stores'' in an 
evolving market economy. Along the way, they find ''pink pebbles"— 
meaningless at first but increasingly important as the need grows for a 
medium of exc hange. 

Game: THE PLANET MANAGEMENT GAME 

Source: Houghton Mifflin Company 

Subject: Community planning 

(jtade level: junior-senior high school 

Playir^K time: 1-2 hours 

72 ■ ■ 



No. of participants; 4-6 
Cost: $18.99 

THE PLANET MANAGEMENT CAME puts participants in control of in 
imaginary planet with 9 populationVtplosion and a pollution problem. 
A "cartJboard computer" aids decision-making. 

# 



GaiVie: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants 
Cost: 



POLLUTION GAME 
Games Central 

Costs of pollution and abatement programs . 
Junior-senior high school 
i-3 hours 
12-16 
$30.00 

The game presents community consequences of different forms of 
pollution— air, wate/, noise— and of abatement programs. Participants 
role-play residents, businesspeople, industrialists, etc., in the commu- 
nity, which is mapped out on a game board. Participant^ are faced with 
the dilemma of high short-term costs for abatement programs as 
compared to disastrous long-term effects of unabated pollution. 



Game: 

Source: 

Subject: , 

Grade level: 

Playing timet 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 



POLIUTION GAME 
Houghton Miffjin Company 
Ecology / 
Junior-senior hjgh school 
1-2 hours 
4-6 
$-14.97 

The POLLUTION GAME involves participants in today's ecological 
crises. As they try to improve environmental quality, the prjafit motive 
complicates their efforts. 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: ^ 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 



POTLATCHGAME 
Games Central 

Resource allocation; conspicuous consumption 
Junior-senior high school 
The game is part of a larger unit— time is depen- 
dent on materials used 
30 

$65.00 

The game recreates a ceremony common to the Pacific Northwest's 
KwakiutI Indians. The ceremony seesjhe host ^participant) trying to 
gain prestige by overwhelming his guests with "gifts." 



No. of participant^: 
Cost: 



Game: 

Sourte: 

Subjort: 



POWDFRHORN 
Simile II 

Political economics 
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Grade level: Elementary 
Playing time: 1-2 hours . \ 

• No. of participants: • 16-35 L 
Cost; r $15.00 * 

POWDERHORN i^i an adaptation of the secondary simulation STAR* 
POWER, ^n POWDERUORN participants take the part of f rontierpeople 
who establish a three-tiered society by trading rifles, traps, and pelts. 
After a time, ^he participants in the highest level are given the right to 
make the rules for the society. They usually make rules which enable 
them to stay in power, This undemocratic behavior almost always Teads 
to a revolution of one kind or another, at which time the game is 6nded 

Game: ' PRESSURE 

Source: Interact 

Subject: Community development-urban economics 

Grade level: Junior-senior high school 

Playing time: ^2-4 hours 

No. of participants: &-36 
Cost:. $14.00 

Participants become citizens in a community beset by the big prob- 
lems facing local government today: zoningys. pefsonal rights; cultural 
and'ecolcgical preservation vs. economic gain; and school moderniza- 
tion in plant and curriculum vs. 'tradition and taxpayers. Participants 
bec'ome invplved in these crisis situations by forming six pressure 
^groups found in almost all Tommunities: a Taxpayers' Association, a 
Chamber of Commerce, a Developers' Association, a Farmers' Cooper- 
ative, an Ecology Club, and an Historical Society. Some participants are 
elected to a Community Council (simulating a city or town 'council or 
bounty board of supervisors^.and a^chool Board. Others are appointed 
to a PlanniRR Cqmmission, a Zoning Board, and a Water-Sewer Author- 
ity. > . • 

Game: THE^PRODUCTION PROGRAMME: THE BRAD- 

FORD.GAME 
Source: CRAC ^ 

Subject: Production 
Grade level: Senior high school- college 

PlayinH time: 1 to 1^2 hours 

No. of participants: 20-40 
Cost: £tO. 00 plus value added tax 

The purpose of the BRADFORD GAME is to give an understanding of 
•^the excitement. < omplexity, and challenge of production management 
while reducing the ferhnological content of manufacturing to a mini- 
mum, tac h Kroup is required to organize thc^ manufacture of a range of 
isimple (Products, orders for which are received from a marketing 
dc^partfnent. 

» 
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Game:\ PROFIT, a Simulation of Modern Trading in 

Sputheast Asia 

American Universities Field Staff 
International trade; imports; exports . 
Senior high school-college , 
One class period minimum. Can be extended 
with increasing sophistication amorfg traders to 
five class periods 
20 or more 
$7.50 

Participants role-play ministers of trade of seven Southeast Asian 
nations, trading agents*! rom seven industrialized nations, arjd six service 
agents, such as bankers, who facilitate transactions. # 



Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level :^ 
Playing time! 



No. of participants: 
Cost: 



Game; 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost: 



PROTECTION 
Interact 

Government regulation . . 

Junior-senior high school 
4-5 hours 
Class 

$10.00 4 
The simulation addresses itself to consumer protection and has 
students learn how "administrative laV' is made by a government 
agency. In small groups, the students consider the idea of a trade-off 
between protection and cost. Groups are assigned roles as the general 
consumer, labor, investors, dealers, advertisers, or manufacturers. Each 
group presents its position on a protection problem. The Agency then 
rulps. Each group has the right pf appeal. A postgame review session 
analyzes both* the content of consumer protection and the process of 
administrative law. 



Game: 

Source: 

Subject: ^ 

Grade level: 

Playing time: 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 



/ 



THE REDWOOD CONTROVERSY 
Houghton Mifflin Compahy 
Resource allocation f'^^ 
junior-senior high school 
1-2 hours \ 
4-6 
$11.97 

THE REDWOOD CONTROVERSY has participants debate proposals 
for a redwood national park. The ecological and financial aspects of 
conservation efforts are brought out. 



Game: 

Source: 

Subject: 



RIP-OFF 
EMI 

Consumer fraud 
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Grade level: Intermediate to adult 

Playing time: One-half to 1 hour 

No. of participants: 2-8 

Cost: $5.25 . 

RIP-OFF is a card game designed to help identify the appeals advertis- 
ers use to get consumers to buy their products. If the players can 
identify the appeal they do not have to buy the product. The idea is to 
earrhmoney but not to spjepd it. Money can be earned by getting rid of 
unwanjs^G product St, naming appeals, or by doing odd jobs. , 

Cawl: ROARING CAMP 

Source: EMI 

Subject: The Old West 

Grade level: Grades 4-8 

Playing tlpie: S-7 hQMrs 

No. of participants: 18-35 

Cost: $10.00 

Students become prospectors in the Old West. Some strike it rich, 
others end up broke. Participants must deal with claims disputes which 
are settled by a "hanging judge/' The game serves as an excellent 
introduction to the Gold Rush era. 

Game:* SCARCITY AND ALLOCATION 

Source: Didactic'Systems, Inc. 

Subject: Economics 
Grade level: Senior high school r 

Playing time: 2-5 hours \ 

No. of participants: Teams of 6 ^ 
Cost: $13.30 for 30 participants plus $3.85 for teacher's 

guide 

The objective is to increase the standard of living of a group of people 
stranded on an island. Savings are measured in hours, which, although 
thoy cannot be saved* can be spent tor projects that li^ the castaways 
above the survival level. Participants must make decisions on how to 
allocate time among hunting, fishing, farming, food-collecting, and 
tool-making. The game attempts to highlight the meaning of.saving and 
investment iind the relationships between these two economic activi- 
ties. 

Gcime: ,SETTLE OR STRIKE 

Source: Games Central 

Subject: .Collective Ijargaining 

Grade level: Junior, senior high school-college 

Pliiyinx time: Open 

No. of participants: 24-32 

(ust: $45.00 
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This game is a role-play simulation of the collective bargaining 
pqpcess; Role teams represent union local and Lastik Plastic Co., as they 
try to reach agreement on five contrlct issues: wages, union security, 
seniority, vacations, and contract duration* 



Game: SHARE THE RISK 

Source: Changing Times Education Service 

Subject: Insurance 
Grade level: Junior*senior high school 

Playing time: Game is part of a total unit. Time depends on 

amount of material used* 
30 ^ 
$8,95 . 

The game stresses the concepts of deciston-making, risk-sharing, and 
chance-taking as they relate to the insurance area. The insurance types 
included are life, healthy property, and liability. ^ 



No. of participants 
Cost: 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participa|its: 
Cost: 



SHELTER 

Paul S. Amidon & Associates, Inc. 

Housing 

Senior high school 
1 hour 
12-15 
$36.00 ' 



Players choose roles and then make chokes of shelter based on 
financial conditions and personal tastes. The game is played with the 
use of computers. Flayers are made aware of the need for carefully 
selecting adequate housing to fit within their budget. 



Game: 
Source: 
SGbject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 



SIMSOC ^ 
The Free Press 
A simulated society 
High school and up 
5 plus hours 



No. of participants: 20 plus 

Cost: $5.95 per participant 

Students simulate a society. SIMSOC focuses on the central problem 
of the establishment and maintenance of social order. The game 
attempts to create a situation ir^ which the student must actively 
question the nature of the social order and examine the processes of 
social conflict and social control. As an inevitable by-product, partici- 
pants find themselves dealing with a host of issues, including interper- 
sonal trust, leadership, "deviant" behavior, social protest, and power 
relations. 
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Game: THE SOCIAL MOBILITY GAME 

Source . History Games Co. 

^^^'i^^^- . Factors stimulating trade and locial mobility in 

early modern Europe 
Grade level: ^ Grades 9-12 
Playing time- 45 minutes to 1 hour 

No. of participants 6-40 
Cost: $10.50 

Playing in teams of three to four players each, students compete with 
other teams to see which can more effectively increase social mobility 
Students do this by choosing the decision from decision cards which 
will lead to greater trade and Jess dependence on the feudal system 
The consequence cards tell students the results of their choices and 
mstruct them to advance their token peasants to laborers, merchants 
etc. Two chance cards, "war" and "plague", show that consequence^ 
are not entirely predictable. Students make decisions based on the 
historical situation that existed in early modern Europe. 

Game: SPIRAL ° . ,^ 

Source: Interact ' 

Tubject: ^ Inflation 
Grade level: Junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 5-6 hours 

No. of participants: '"Class 
Cost: $(10.00 

SPIRAL is a simulation of our struggle to cbntrol inflation. Students 
role-play labor leaders, government employees, businessmen, farmers, 
bankers, investors, and consumers. Student? complete a research 
assignment which' they contribute to their interest group presentation 
at an inflation conference. The President draws up a proposal which 
he/she presents to Congress. Students sitting as Congress debate and 
decide whether to accept, modify^ or reject the President's plan The 
simulation ends with a review session on inflation prindples in a 
worldwide economy. , 

Game: STARPOWER 

Source: Simile || " 

Subject: Distribution of wealth 

Grade level: Junior-senior high school 

'Playing time: 1-2 hours . ' * 

No. of participants: 18-35 ^ 
Gost: i $25.00 for kit for 18-35 participants 

, This game involves students in the operatioq of fi low-mobility three- 
tiered society built upon the distribution of wealth in the form of chips. 
Participants have a chance to progress from one level of society to 
another by acquiring wealth through trade with each other. Once the 



society is established the group with the most wealth is given the right ^ 
to make the rules of the game. The purpose of the garne is to serve as a 
device for raising questions about the uses of pov^er in a competitive 
society. « ' 

** ■ * • . • . 

Came: THE STOCK MARKET CAME 

Source: State University College at Buffalo • 

Subject: Portfolio management 

Crade level: ftigh school-college 

Playing time: 3 months ^ 

No. of participarits: Large numbers 
Cost: $4.00 per stock market game kit 

The game allows students to "trade" on the New York Stock Ex- 
change using imaginary funds in competition with other teams. The 
game involves a hypothetical $100,000 which can be invested in a^ 
portfolio of stocks. Students are responsible for managing an invest-' 
ment portfolio over a ten-week period. Transactions are analysed • 
weekly by the college connpuier center. At the conclusion of e^ch 
competition the State University College at Buffalo acts as host at a stock 
market awards banquet. THE STOCK MARKET CAME was first deveir 
oped at the Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, Ontario. 

Game: . STOCKMARKET GAME 

Source: EMI ' 

Subject: Security investments 

t!rade level: , Junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 2 hours 

No. of participants: 1-6 

Cost: $10.00 

This game attempts to reveal how the stockmarket works and what 
causes prices to rise and fall. Participants act as stockmarket inyestorR 
who buy and sell securities in an attempt to accumulate the greatest net 
worth.- 

Came: .STRIKE 
Source: Interact 

Subject: American history, economics, collective bargain- 

ing 

Grade level: Junior-senior high school 

Playing time: 20 hours 

No. of participants: ' 20-40 
Cost: $14.00 

STRIKE simulates a late nineteenth century environment with two 
towns; one having a steel mill, the other a co&l mine. Participants play 
roles with conflicting goals: owners, managers, worlcers, and unem- 
ployed. Horatio Alger effort and chance can help participants become 
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economically successful. The situation is stimulated by two kinds of 
bulletins: historical bulletins which make workers aware of labor's 
}>lighif throughout the United States and fate bulletins which kill or 
injuje. Eventually, Phase i culminates In either a st7Ike7 a Ipckout, or 
k-nuvimg attempts at collective bargaining. During Phase II, participants 
realize how* much labor-management relations have changed when* 
ihey parlicipate in collective bargaining sessions on a contemporary 
>':ase study, 

f - 



Game: 

Source: 

Subject: 

Grade level: 

Playing lime: 

No. of participants: 

Cost 



SURVIVAL 

Florida Council on Economic Education 
Economic systems 
Junior-senior high school 
2 hours 

An en?) re class 

Unknown ' - 

The game is a flexible simulation designed to introduce students to 
the economic concepts of ^carcity, economic resources, basic eco- 
nomic questions, different economic systems, economic interdepen- 
dence, and specialization. Students have been lc\st on an arctic island 
with little hope of rescue. Their objective is survival. In order to survive 
they must produce one unit each of clothing, shelter, and food per 
person. Since there is a shortage of resources, students must eventually 
organize and cooperate to insure survival 



Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level: 
Playing time: 
No. of participants: 
Cost 



SWINDLE! 

Changing Times "Education Service 
Consumer education ^ 
Sehior high school 
2-3 hours 
20^ 
$8.95 

The purpose of the game is to help students experience decision- 
making in shopping and to teach them to recognize and avoid decep- 
tion and frauds. Most players are buyers. Each buyor must buy a used 
car from one of two car dealers and have the car repaired by one of two 
repairers. Buyers may also purchase products at the B<:rgain Mart, and 
they may invest in money-making op^jortunilies. The highest scores go 
to buyers who avoid frauds and spend their money wisely. 
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Gatne: 

Source: 

Subject: 

Grade level: . 

Playing time: 

No. of participants: 

Cost: 
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TAXES 
Interact 

Taxes 

Junior-senior high school 
4-6 hours 
Class 
$10,00 



} 
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TAXES is a simulation of how major taxes affect individual and 
comniunity decisions. Students assume a variety Of occupatiohal roles 
and in (tie course of the simulation develop a ''taxation profile" that 
shows hovy the variou^^axes affect their lives., The climax of the 
simulation is Community Councirs enactment of a tax proposal. 

Came: TERRITORY 

Source: American Universities Field Staff 

Subject: Natural resources 

Crade level: Senior high schooUcollege 

Playing gme: One class period minimum. Can Jbe extended 

with increasing sophisU€atroh7over several days 4 
No. of participants: 4 individuals or team§ 
Cojst: $5.00 

Participants role-play outside powers competitively seeking territo- 
ries in Southeast Asia. Play is on a map of the region which is provided. 
Following acquisition of a territory, its resources.are identified and may 
be developeci. ' • « 



Game: TIGHTRdPE 

Soqrce: El Pa^o Public Schools 

Subject: Monetary and fiscal policy 

Grade level:* Senior high school 

Playing time: 1-3 hours . 
No. of participants: Minimum of 3 

Cost: Negotiated with developer 



TIGHTROPE is a simulation r^resenting various historical periods of 
economic activity. The role of participants is to*act as economic adyisers 
to maintain economic ^stability and growth. They must make policy 
decisions dealing with periods of depression, recession, uncontrolled 
inflation, moderate inflation and moderate unemployment, or condi- 
tions of stability and reasonable growth. 

Game: TRACTS ; 

Source: Instructional Simulations, Inc. 

Subjecl:^ * Community development 

Grade level: ju;iior-'>enior h!gh school 

Playing lime: 2-4 hours 

No. of participants: 14-40 / ^ 

C.>st: $45.00 ' ' 

This simulation illustrates problems of deciding what to do with 
scarce land in the core city. Participants form into teams and role-play 

^ four sectors or interests competing for influence • r an urban land. 

' development situation. The interest groups include private land devel- 
opers, public housing authorities, industry, and a city planning commis^ 
sk 1. The. teams must make decisions on resource allocation and 
development policy. The purpose of the simulation is to illustrate to 
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participants the opportunities, arguments, and actions of various com- 
munity sectors when land cannot serve equally the irfterest of all parties 
without compromise^ and negotiation. * 

^' , . -* ^ 
Game: , TRADE - , , ^ . 

Source:, Interact '\ ^ V * • 

Subject: / Inlernational trad? ^ 

Grade level: JunioMenior high school . ^ ^ 

Playing time: 4-^ hours ^ 

No. of participants: Class 

Cost: $14.00 , . ' 

TRADE is a simil^tion of the pressures at}d procedures of interna- 
tional commerce. It directly involves students m exchanging gdods and 
in dealing .in currency that together form the basis of internationat 
trade. All simulated natior)s tb^st interact with each other to maintain 
the precarious balance of trad? that' symbolizes our modern World. 
StiAJents, using research to aid their decision*making, try to survive as a 
nation without resorting to war. 'v , 

Game: ^ TRADE OFF: THE LAND USt PLANNING GAME 

Source: _ Joint Council on Economic Education 
Subject: / Land use * 
Grade level: . Senipr high school-college-adult 

Playjng time: • '^3 hours ... 
No. of participants: 9-19 
' Cost: $25.00 

The simulation focuses t>n community tievelopm^ent and'Hand use 
planning. Came participants learn to deal with environmental, eco- 
nomic, social, and political concepts and the trade-offs inyolved in the 
* development of a community. * 

Game: ' TRADING POST 

Souke: Innovative Media Enterprises, I nc . 

• . Subject: Supply and demand 

Grade level: Junior-senjqr high school and above 

^ Playing rime:. 1-4 hours. 

No. of participants: 10-40 
Cost: ' $5.50 

/ TRADING POST is an economic simiilation. 1t may be used f6r one 
period as a brief supply and demand exercise, or up to five periods, 
alfbwing tjio s^ydents to employ more sophisticated strategies of buyer 
and seller. The setting Is eighteenth-century North America, wheje it is 
oasior to isolate the elements of supply and demand. Five competing 
^ Pioneer groups and .five Merchant groups bargain with each other to 
exchange res6urces for the bcst price they can. The overall winner will 
be the group who has accumulated the rriost profit. ^ 
.• , 
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Gdme: ' ■ TRANSIT . " 

^^rce. Instruction;)! SimuUion-, Inc. 

Subject: Transportation , 

Grade level: Junior, senior high school-college 

Playing time- 4-10 hours ' 

No. of participants: 20-40 

CosU- ' ,S45.00 plus shipping 

TRANSIT provides data and background information for simulated 
public sectors planners," and local officials to deal with problems of 
transportation. Mass ti ansif, "freeway development-, parking, safety 
standards, and pthers are problems dealt with in this simulation. 

' . ' ■ 

Game: ' TRANSPORTATION G-\ME 

Source: Games Central 

^•^'bject: Travel costs companson by mode • 

Gradd" level: Elementary and rerrie'Jial 

. Playing time: V3hoifrs 
No. of participatv. : 8-34 
Cost: $24.0"^ 

. , Th«' gam<' involves participants in planning, arranging, and'"taking" 
trips via different modes of passenger transportation. Participants 4re 
presented with spocific transportation problems for which arrange- 
ments must be made with other students who act as agents for different 
travulmodfs— car, bus, railroad, or airplane. 

, f 

Game: TRIANGLE TRADE 

Sourt (s: • EMI 

Su!))i'tt: * • History, economics ^ 

Grack' level.; funior-senior high school . > 

Flaying time: ' 1-3 hours 

No. ot participants: 15-44 

<<x^V. $16.00 , • ^ 

Ihis IS a hi'jtoriral simulation that explores the slave trade, the 
♦•(onomi* stKictiire of the New England colonics, and the mercantile 
,\> ilfjsophy ol Great Britain during the' seven'eenth century." The 
purpose (.| fh.o exercise is to help participants learn why the New . 
fn^land (ol(mie^ did not fit into thf British mercantile system; why the 
Mritisfi MOiernm'ent opposcnf the triangle trade route; and -what wasthv 
lelationship of the British mercantile system to the economic d«velopr . 
nu-nt <)l New f iy»lnnd. Parti^'pants assume the roles of the major 
l»ist<iri( ,il pa..,es in th.- tri.unjular Iraij^e route of the seventuje ith con- 
twfv. ., 

.(..inieii UK IKS . • , • 

Sniir.ce. I Ml 
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Grade level: Intermediate adult 

Playing time: 1 <o VA hours 

No. of participants: 2-6 
Cost: $10.75 

ULCERS is a big-businesi; game that focuses on people. Eadi partici- 
pant be(?ins vvith $50,000 and a company. The objective is to get a full 
staff of personnel for the company before the other players do. 

Game: URBAN DYN/fMICS 

Source: Urbex Affiliaies, Inc. f 

Subject: Community development-urban economics 

Grade level: College 
Playinjf t^me: hours 
No. of participants: 12-20 
Cost: . $95.00 

URBAN DYNAMICS illustrates the basic structures and processes of 
the real city, simplified sufficiently for participants to conceptualize 
interlocking urban systems. A game session provides an overview of a 
city, including all of the following factors: political organization, wel- 
fare, zoning and land use, urban-surburban interaction, taxation, 
unemployment, social and racial stratification, economic growth, trans- 
portation, population growth, ' residential patterns, and education. 
Options: model cUies health, pollution, megalopolis and nr^edia. 

Developing on a game board, URBAN DYfsJAMICS progresses by ten- 
ye.ar periods from the recer.t jaast into the future. Foui teams of 
participants relate to each other as representatives of the socioeco- 
nomic groups found in modern cities. Since the teams are assigned 
resources and restr^jints, theii decisions and actions aris"e from a 
spontaneous reaction tu the game situation rather than from an ''acting 
out" of assigned roles. The teams may either compete or cooperate as 
they (leal with all the .^^pects of city life noted above, and they also have« 
the opportunity to corpe together in City Council meetings to make 
decisions affecting the entire ^ity. 



G.imo: W.A.LR.U.S. 

Sourt r: Urbex Affiliates, Inc. 

Subject: Community plannmg-resource use 

Cjrtidr level: junior-senior high school 

Pliiyin^ time: 2-4 hours 

No. of participants: 5-25 

Cost: $75 pi: IS postage > 

rhe Water and L'and Resources Use Simulation (W.A.L.R.U.S.) is 
d(*signe(l to focus on the impact of public and private decisions on 
wiiter pollution. W.A.L.R.U.S. is played by five teams,. each of vyhich is 
fre(^ to invest in any /jf the five land us<*s provided in the game. 
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Difh renl water requirements and sewage generation factors are as- 
signed to the different land uses. Land use? considered in the niodel 
include heavy and light industry, recreation, simple and advanced 
farming, retail stores, and residential developments of varying density. 
In addition, municipally owned land uses include water and sewage 
treatment plants, rfiunicipal serviccbuildings, schools, and parks. 

. Came: "WELFARE WEEK ^ \ i 

Source: • EMI ^ - 

Subject: Welfare 
Grade level; ^ Senior high school -col lege 
Playing time: * Two 2'hour sessions 
No. of participants: 6t600 

Cost: ^, $50 . ' ° - 

•\ Parti(fipants simulate living on a welfare budget. T,hey must go 
through intake, are given a caseworker, and are assigned a budgecvy 
allotment. Periodic Crises force the players to make crucial financial 
decision's. , * 

Game: WHEELS ^ . 

Source: Paul S. Amidon & Associates, Inc. 

Si'bject: Personal economics 

Grade level: Senior high school 

Playjngtrme: , 2-4 hours 

No. of participants: 3-35 ' . ' <• 

-Cost: : $46.00 V ' . 

This computerrbased 'imulai^n is>designed to provide students with 
experience in purchasing and maintaining a car successfully for one " 
year. The experienTce includes purchase of car, selection of method of 
financing, choice of insurance, and provision for running expenses. The 
computer randomly. assigns accidents, major repairs, and unexpected 
events and calculates running expense. 

Game: . WHERE DO WE LIVE? 

S<Hirce: Scott, Foresman and Company 

Subject; Community planning 

Grade lovel; Elementary 
Playing time: -1-4 hour/ 

No. of participants: 30 ' . * 

Cost: $24.00 ■■ ■ . 

Participants cre.ite a natural environment yyhich they then develop. 
Communities and cities are planned for the purpose of meeting hu.man 
needs witH't)u; harming the qualitV of the qnvironment. 

.WHERE DO YOU DRAWJHE LINE? 
Source: Simile II 
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Subject: Ethics • 

Grade level: . Senior high school 

Pljying time: 1 hour 

No. of pdrlicipants: 25 

Cost: $19.50, 

Five groups ot participants make ethical judgments about the behav- 
ior ot people described in a variety of situations. In addition to 
indicating their own opinion, each group also indicates how it believes 
most businesspeople and most members of the general public would 
respond to the same situations. The ci^lminating discussion is directed 
toward discovering ihe assumptions which were us^d by the groups to 
make their judgments. The implications ot those assumptions are dis- 
cussed. 

Game: ^ WILDLIFE 

Source: Berkeley Gaming Project 

Subject: Ecological balance 

Grade level: Junior-senior. high school 

Playin^^ lime: 2 plus hours 

No. of participants: 2-6 

Cost: ^ , $20.00 " , ' 

A working model of an ecological system which simulates the actual 
Isle Royale moose-beaver-wolf environment. Habitat quality is eslab- 
lished by markers on a chess-type board which represents the rules 
developed in accord with the natuial life cycles of the species involved. 
Ihe functioning of the natural'cycles becomes apparent after only a few 
"years/' phases pf play that take twenty minutes to one-half hour. The 
^ame demonstrates pred.itor-pr<?y relationships, the problems of over- 
grazing, consequences of population explosions, the concept of carry 
ing capacity^ and migration pressures. 

Gamr: WORK EXPERIENCE PROJECTS ^ 

Source: CRAC 

SubjiM t; ^ Work experience simulations 

Griule level: Jiiriior-senior high school 

Playing time: 1/2 to 1 hour 

No, ut parti( ipa.nts: 50 
Cost: til. 52 

I be CRA(^* WOKK I.XPERIENCL PROjECTS enable teachers to set up 
realistic work silur ions in the classroorii. Students participate in simu- 
lated [)rol)lem-s()l ing exercises *which are similar to the kinds of 
|)rohlem*s()lvinu sin rations encourUered on the job. There are six titles 
in the project: (1) Iransport Clerk, (2) Receptionist, (3) Printer's 
R(M(itM/ProoJr(M(ler, (4) Sales ProrTioter/ (5) Police, Officer, and 
(()) Uank\aslii(M. 
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Game: 
Source: 
Subject: 
Grade level; 
Playing lime: . 
No. of participants: 
Ci^st: 



.YOU'RE THE BANKER (formerly MR. BANKER) 
Federal Reserve, Bank of Minneapolis 
Commercial banking and Federal Reserve policy 
Junior-senior high school 
4 forty minute sessions' 
. 6-30 , 
$15 

This simulation acquaints participants' with the money and credit 
system of our nation and how it affects and is affected by changes In 
econorhic conditions. Its major objective Is the deposit-money creation 
function of cofnmercial banks and the need for a central monetary 
^ authority— <he Federal Reserve System— to change the rate of growth of 
'the money supply and the cost and availability of credit. 
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Bibliogrdphies, Journals, 
and Publishers of 
Educational Games 
and Simulations 




In this chapter we present, ojther bibliographies that describe games 
and simulations Jor use in social studies or related curricula; a list of 
journals and newsletters concerning games ^nd simulations; and the 
addresses— as of early 1979— for publishers of games and simulations. 
This material md^ssist teachers interested in staying current on new 
developments in games and simulations as well as being useful to 
teachers wishing to order specific games. 

Bibliographies 

Charles, Cheryl L., and Ronald Stadstlev, eds., Learning with Carries: An 
Analysis of Social Studies Educational Games and Simulations. 
Boulder, Colo.. Social Science Consortium, Inc., ind ERIC Clearingr 
house for Social Studies, 1973, 168 pages, $4.95. 

Coombs. Donald (Comp.), Simulation and Gaming: Thfe Best of 
fK/C, 1976. ERIC document ED 126 891, 28 pages. Order from Social 
Stienre Education Consortium, Inc., Boulder, CO 80302. 

Horn, Robert E., ed., Tho Guide to Simulations/Games for Education 
ami Training, 3rd ed. Cran(ord, N): Didactic Systems, Inc., 1977, 567+ 
[wges, $29.00. \ ' 

Klietsc h, Ronald G., Involvomrnt Learning D/gesf. Minneapolis: Learn- 
inn Sysfrms, Inc., 1973. Order from Ross & Haines, Inc., 11 East Lake 
S'rreel, Minneapolis, MN 55408. Yearly subscriptions, $18.75; 

Livinn^^ton. Samuel A., and Clarice Stasz Stoll, 5/mu/a(/on Camei. New 
York: Free Press. 1973, 43 pages, JJ4.95.' 

V 

N(»sl)iil. William A., Sinwiiifion Games for the Social Studies Classroom, 
2\n\ 0(1. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1971, 144 pages, $2.50. 
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Stadsklev. Ron, Handbook Simulation Gaming- in Social Education 
Part 2: Directory. Birmingham; Institute of Higher Fducation Re- 
search Services. University of Alabama, 1974. 347 pages. 

' Stelnw^cfis, Barbara. A Selected List ofVrban. Environmental and Social 
Problem Gaming/Simulations. ERIC document ED 135 667. January 
1977, 27 pages. Order from Social Science Education Consortium 
- Inc.. Boulder, CO 80302 

Journals and Newslatters 

Journal of Experiential Learning ar^d Simulation. Elsevier North-Holland 
Inc., 52 \/anderbilt Avenue, New York, NY 10017 (3 issues yearly 
$17.50). . .'77' 

SAGA /ourna/ (Simulation and Gaming Association). R. k. 2, Greentree 
Road, Lebanon, OH 45036 (4 issues yearly, $5.00). 

Simulation and Games; An International fournal of Tf)eory. Design and 
\ Research. Sage Publications, 275 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills 
CA 90212 (4 issues yearly, $20.00). ■ , 

Names and Addresses of Distributors and Publishers 

American Forest Institute. 1619 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washina- 
ton, DC 20036. ^ 

Aftierican Universities Field Staff, The Wheelock House, P.O. Box 150 * 
Hanover. NH 03755. 

Pa6l S. Amidon &^ Associates, Inc.. 1966 Benson Avenue, St. Paul MN 
55116. 

Benefic Press, 10300 W. Roosevelt Road, Westchester, IL 60153. 

Berkeley Gaming Project, Institute of Urban and Regional Develop- 
ment. University of California-Berkeley, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

Bgbbs-Merrill Educational Publishing, 4300 West 62nd Street, Indiana- 
polis, IN 46206. . . ■ 

Canadian Foundation for Economic Education, 115 University Avenue. 

- Suite 301, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5H3B7. , 

Cardinal Prjnters, Inc., Wesleyan University, Middletown,. CT 06457. 

Changing Times Education Seryico, 1729 H Street, N.W.. Washincton 
DC 20006. ^ ' 

Classroom Dynar^iics, 231 O'Connor Drive, San Jose, CA 95128: 

Community Service Volunteers. 237 Pentonville Rd., London. N19NS 
England. 



Cooperative Extension Seryice, Bulletin Department, Washington State 
University, Pullman, WA 99164. 

CRAC Publications, t^tetwms Press (Cambridge) Ltd., Bateman Street, 
Cambridge CB2 UZ, EnglVid^ ^ • 

Curriculum Development Associates, Inc., Suite 414, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington; DC 20036: / 

Didactic Systems, Inc., Box 457, Cranford, NJ 07016. ^. 

Digital Equipment Corporation, 146 Main Street, Maynard, MA 01754. 

EDU-GAME, P.O. Box 1144, Sun Valley, CA 91352. ' 

El Paso Public Schools, Purchasing Agent, Box 1710, El Paso, CA 79999. 

EMI. Education Manpower, Inc., Box 4272, Madison, Wl 53711. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 250 Marquette Avenue, Minnea- 
polis, MN 55480. 

Florida Council on Economic Education, P.O. Box 4641, Clearwater, FL 
33518. . ■;. . 

The Free Press, A Division of M^cmillan Publishing Co., Inc.^ 866 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022. 

Friendsfiip-Press, 475 Riverside Drive,, Room 772, New York, NY 10027. 

Games Central, Abt Publications, 55 Wheeler Street, Cambridge, MA 
01238. 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 757 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 

Harwell Associates, P.O. Box 95, Convent Station, 07961. 

History Games Co., 5178 S. Harmony Road, Bloomington, IN 47401. 

History Simulations. P.O. Box 2775, Santa Clara, CA 95051. 

H-'Ughton Mifflin Company, VlO Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02107. 

Innovative M^jdia Enterprise/, Inc., P.O. Box 2424, Postal Station B, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, Canada- L2M 7M8. 

Instructional Simulations, Inc., 2147 University Avenue,, St. Paul, MN 
55114. ■ \ 

Interact. P.O. Box 2p2, lakeside, CA 02940. ■ ' 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 16036. 

P.A.C.T.,- Wayne County Community College, Community Services/ 
Continuing Education, 4612 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Ml 48201. 

' Parker Brothers Game's, Salem, MA 01970. 
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Prentice-Hall. Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 

. Psychology Today Games, P.O. Box 700, Del Mar. CA 92014. 

Scott. Foresman and Company, 1900 East Lake Avenue, Glenview, IL 
60025. 

Simile II, 218 Twelfth Street, P.O. Box 910, Del Mar, CA 92014. 

Simulation Sharing Service, 4740 Shadowood Drive, Jackson, MS 39211. 

\ Simulation System Program, Black Butte Ranch, OR 97759. 

South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., 355 Conde Street, West Chicaao,lL 
60185. 

State University College at Buffalo, Center for Economic Education, 
1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, NY 142''2. 

Study-Craft Educational Products, R1 683, tusson Research Center, 
Belle Chasse, LA 70037. 

Urbex Affiliates, Inc., P.O. Box 2198, Ann Arbor, Ml 48106. , • 
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